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FOREWORD 


The  Presidio  of  Monterey  Field  Unit  has  conducted  a  number  of  research 
efforts  designed  to  assess  the  racial  climate  in  the  Army  and  to  produce 
tools,  techniques  and  programs  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis,  prediction, 
control  and  resolution  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  gender  related  problems. 

Army  regulations  have  placed  responsibility  for  equal  opportunity  on  the 
chain  of  command.  Evidence  suggests  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
continued  racially  oriented  problems,  many  commanders  give  equal  opportunity 
a  low  priority.  It  is  unlikely  that  difficult  race  relations  problems  can  be 
solved  without  a  strong  commitment  from  the  chain  of  command.  It  is  also 
unlikely  that  such  a  commitment  will  ever  be  achieved  unless  commanders 
perceive  equal  opportunity  concerns  as  being  directly  related  to  the  mission 
accomplishment  of  their  units.  One  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
demonstrate  that  racial  harmony  is,  in  fact,  related  to  unit  effectiveness. 

This  report  describes  the  application  of  cross-lagged  panel  analysis  to 
measures  of  racial  harmony,  leadership  and  unit  effectiveness  in  order  to 
establish  causal  relationships  among  these  factors.  The  results  indicate 
that  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness  are  causally  related  among  a 
number  of  different  dimensions.  Most  of  these  relationships  were  such  that 
the  unit  effectiveness  variables  caused  the  racial  harmony  variable.  Only 
one  racial  harmony  measure,  perceptions  of  overall  racial  climate,  was  found 
to  cause  unit  effectiveness  variables.  The  general  trend  of  the  data  was 
such  that  changes  in  the  racial  climate  and  unit  effectiveness  variables. 

The  general  trend  of  the  data  was  such  that  changes  in  the  racial  climate 
and  unit  effectiveness  variables  caused  changes  in  the  leadership  variables 
rather  than  leadership  causing  changes  in  the  unit.  The  methodology  employed 
in  this  report  has  implications  for  researchers  in  that  the  cross-lagged 
approach  (time  series)  provides  for  a  more  reliable  data  base.  The  results 
have  implications  for  leadership  and  equal  opportunity  training  and 
EO-related  programs  throughout  the  Army. 
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RACIAL  HARMONY,  LEADERSHIP,  AND  UNIT  EFFECTIVENESS  IN  COMBAT  UNITS 
AN  EXPLORATORY  ASSESSMENT  OF  CAUSAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Requirement: 


(1)  To  determine  causal  relationships  between  racial  harmony  and  unit 
effectiveness  in  company-size  units. 

(2)  To  identify  those  variables  which  can  cause  high  and  low  unit 
effectiveness  and  racial  harmony  in  company-size  units. 


Procedure: 

Survey  and  record  data  measures  of  racial  harmony,  unit  effectiveness, 
and  leadership  were  collected  from  60  combat  line  companies.  Data  were  col¬ 
lected  at  three  consecutive  points  in  time  approximately  2  months  apart. 

This  allowed  the  examination  of  relationships  at  2  and  5-month  intervals. 

A  technique  called  cross-lagged  panel  analysis  was  used  to  infer  causal  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  measures  by  examining  patterns  of  correlations  across 
time. 


Findings: 

Cross-lagged  panel  analysis  revealed  that  racial  harmony  and  unit  effec¬ 
tiveness  were  causally  related  among  a  number  of  dimensions.  Most  of  these 
relationships  were  such  that  the  unit  effectiveness  variable  caused  the  racial 
harmony  variable.  For  example,  improvements  in:  unit  discipline;  E1-E4  cohe¬ 
sion;  levels  of  self-reported  lawbreaking;  numbers  of  MP  reports;  and  numbers 
of  AUOLs  were  all  found  to  reduce  perceptions  of  overt  racial  hostility.  De¬ 
creasing  AWOLs  and  MP  reports  also  increased  voluntary  interaction  between 
blacks  and  whites,  improved  attitudes  toward  integration,  and  improved  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  overall  racial  climate.  Generally  these  relationships  were  found 
across  a  5-month  interval  but  not  across  2  months.  Only  one  measure,  percep¬ 
tions  of  overall  racial  climate,  was  found  to  cause  unit  effectiveness  vari¬ 
ables.  Overall  racial  climate  was  found  to  reduce  perceptions  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  in  the  unit  and  increase  the  rating  of  and  acquiescence  to  company  leaders. 

When  various  aspects  of  leadership  climate  were  examined  for  factors  which 
cause  improved  unit  effectiveness  and  racial  harmony,  the  general  trend  of  the 
data  was  such  that  changes  in  the  racial  climate  and  unit  effectiveness  variables 
caused  changes  in  the  leadership  variables,  rather  than  leadership  causing 
changes  in  the  unit.  However,  there  were  several  specific  relationships  in 
which  aspects  of  the  leadership  climate  appeared  to  cause  changes  in  unit  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and/or  racial  climate.  In  the  positive  direction,  perceptions  of 
leader  fairness  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  their  troops  were  found  to  de¬ 
crease  AWOLs,  and  leader  strictness  was  found  to  decrease  MP  reports  (although 


leader  strictness  also  had  the  undesirable  effect  of  increasing  sick  calls). 
Also,  Unprogrammed  Discharges  were  reduced  when  ratings  of  unit  leaders  were 
high.  Two  variables.  Article  15  punishments  and  Unprogrammed  Discharges,  were 
found  to  be  detrimental  to  unit  effectiveness  and  racial  climate.  Article  15s 
produced  greater  perceptions  of  insubordination,  racial  hostility,  lawbreaking, 
and  increased  negative  attitudes  toward  integration.  Article  15s  also  produced 
lower  ratings  of  unit  leaders,  lower  unit  discipline,  more  negative  racial  cli¬ 
mate,  and  lowered  the  percentage  of  company  members  who  respondents  would  trust 
in  battle.  Similar  but  less  extensive  negative  effects  were  seen  with  Unpro- 
grammed  Discharges. 


Utilization  of  Findings: 

The  data  base  and  analysis  techniques  developed  for  this  effort  will  form 
the  basis  for  a  more  comprehensive  system  modeling  of  factors  which  increase 
and  decrease  unit  effectiveness.  The  system  model  will  form  the  basis  for  the 
design  of  a  unit  management  monitoring  system.  Commanders  will  be  able  to  use 
this  system  to  assess  the  status  of  conditions  in  their  units  which  are  likely 
to  impact  on  unit  effectiveness. 
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RACIAL  HARMONY,  LEADERSHIP,  AND  UNIT  EFFECTIVENESS  IN  COMBAT  UNITS: 
AN  EXPLORATORY  ASSESSMENT  OF  CAUSAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  executive  order  issued  by  President  Truman  in  1948  making  it  a 
policy  of  the  government  to  integrate  and  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all 
people  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Army  has  been  striving  to  make  minorities  inte¬ 
gral  and  important  members  of  its  various  units.  In  the  1960's,  heightened 
sensitivities  to  the  issue  of  discrimination  throughout  every  facet  of  our 
society  had  a  significant  effect  upon  both  civilian  and  military  institutions, 
and  the  Federal  government  developed  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  for  all  and  to  prohibit  discrimination.  State  and  local 
governments  also  subsequently  enacted  anti-discrimination  laws.  Since  then, 
the  military  has  had  an  increased  commitment  to  the  goal  of  achieving  equal 
opportunity  and  treatment  for  all  its  personnel  irrespective  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  gender,  or  national  origin.  The  Army's  efforts  to  achieve 
this  goal  are  manifest  in  the  definitive  body  of  regulations  and  guidelines 
which  make  equal  opportunity  and  treatment  a  matter  of  Army  policy  and  in  the 
growing  number  of  specialized  programs  designed  to  foster  harmony  and  under¬ 
standing  among  personnel  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds.  Behind  these  ef¬ 
forts  is  the  fundamental  belief  that  a  military  organization,  to  be  truly  ef¬ 
fective,  must  exist  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  free  of  discrimination  and 
ethnic  prejudice. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted  to  assess  the 
state  of  racial  affairs  in  the  Army.  These  studies  indicate  that  while  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  some  race  relations  problems  remain.  One  such 
study  (Dept,  of  the  Army,  1977)  examined  the  distribution  of  blacks  and  whites 
on  a  series  of  dimensions  such  as  rank,  occupational  specialty,  and  speed  of 
promotion.  The  study  examined  data  from  the  period  1963  to  1973,  and  while 
it  notes  significant  improvement  during  that  time,  it  also  found  a  continuing 
underrepresentation  of  blacks  on  dimensions  considered  "advantageous"  and  a 
continuing  overrepresentation  of  blacks  on  dimensions  considered  "disadvanta¬ 
geous."  O'Mara  (Note  1)  reports  a  study  which  examined  responses  to  a  question 
naire  designed  to  measure  racial  climate.  The  survey  was  administered  twice 
to  a  random  sample  of  personnel  from  an  infantry  division.  The  first  adminis¬ 
tration  took  place  during  the  summer  of  1975;  the  second,  1  year  later.  The 
study  described  the  racial  climate  as  moderate  in  both  1975  and  1976,  but  it 
found  that  blacks'  perception  of  discrimination  had  increased  over  the  period 
of  the  study,  as  did  the  perception  of  reverse  racism  among  non-blacks.  A 
third  study  (Hart,  1979)  found  that  black  enlisted  soldiers  in  a  sample  of  50 
infantry  companies  received  Article  15  punishments  at  a  significantly  higher 
rate  than  whites,  even  though  offense  rates  (based  on  a  self-report  measure) 
did  not  differ.  Finally,  Goehring  (Note  2)  applied  methodology  similar  to  the 
1977  Department  of  the  Army  study.  Goehring' s  data,  which  were  gathered  from 
an  infantry  division  during  1978  and  1979,  also  indicated  the  possibility  of 
institutional  racial  discrimination  against  blacks. 


Army  regulations  have  placed  responsibility  for  equal  opportunity  on  the 
chain  of  command.  Company  commanders  have  the  additional  responsibility  of 
implementing  one  of  the  major  facets  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  (EO)  program, 
the  Race  Relations  (RR)  training  program.  Evidence  suggests  that  in  spite 
of  the  existence  of  continuing  racial  discrimination,  many  commanders  give  EO 
matters  a  low  priority.  For  example,  until  recently,  the  Army  as  a  part  of  its 
RR/EO  training  program,  required  that  company  personnel  attend  monthly  RR/EO 
seminars;  yet  most  companies  did  not  even  hold  these  seminars.  In  the  units 
that  did  hold  them  the  responsibility  was  often  delegated  to  low-ranking  NCOs 
(Hart,  Note  3),  and  the  mandatory  attendance  requirement  was  seldom  enforced. 
Brown,  Nordlie,  and  Thomas  (Note  4),  investigating  command  commitment  to  the 
EO  program,  stated,  "Although  the  realization  that  race  relations  and  equal 
opportunity  are  leadership  responsibilities  is  growing,  it  is  far  from  being 
universally  accepted"  (p.  34).  Black  soldiers  in  particular  tended  to  doubt 
the  chain  of  command  commitment  to  EO  programs. 

It  is  unlikely  that  difficult  race  relations  problems  such  as  institutional 
discrimination  can  be  solved  without  a  strong  commitment  from  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  such  a  commitment  will  be  forthcoming  unless 
commanders  perceive  RR/EO  concerns  as  being  related  to  their  primary  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  accomplishing  their  military  mission  and  maintaining  the  welfare 
of  their  troops. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  present  research  is  to  investigate  the  extent 
to  which  good  or  bad  racial  climate  in  an  Army  unit  impacts  on  the  effectiveness 
of  that  unit  in  carrying  out  various  aspects  of  its  military  mission  (which  in 
a  peacetime  environment  consists  primarily  of  training  and  readiness) .  A  pre¬ 
vious  study  (Brown,  Note  5)  established  a  tentative  relationship  between  racial 
harmony  and  unit  effectiveness.  Brown  found  significant  positive  correlations 
between  survey  scales  designed  to  measure  unit  discipline  and  unit  leadership 
and  scales  measuring  several  aspects  of  racial  climate.  However,  this  study 
was  limited  by  the  relatively  small  number  of  scales  used  and  by  its  single 
time  period  (single  wave)  correlational  design,  which  did  not  allow  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  causal  influences  about  the  relationships  established. 

The  current  study  attempts  to  extend  the  findings  of  the  previous  study  by 
examining  both  survey  measures  and  measures  drawn  from  Army  record  data.  In 
addition,  the  present  study  will  attempt  to  establish  causal  relationships  be¬ 
tween  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness  by  using  a  three-wave  panel  design 
and  cross-lagged  panel  analysis  (Kenny,  1973,  1975). 

A  second  objective  of  the  study  is  to  identify  command  variables  which  can 
cause  high  and  low  unit  effectiveness  and  good  and  bad  racial  climate.  Leader¬ 
ship  styles  and  specific  strategies  and  interventions  will  be  examined  to  iden¬ 
tify  methods  and  procedures  which  might  be  used  to  improve  unit  effectiveness 
and  racial  harmony.  Cross-lagged  panel  analysis  will  be  used  to  attempt  to 
identify  factors  actually  causing  unit  effectiveness  and  racial  harmony. 


METHOD 


Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  60  combat  line  companies  drawn  from  two  divisions 
located  in  the  continental  United  States,  with  30  units  selected  from  each  of 
the  two  divisions.  The  particular  units  to  be  sampled  at  each  division  were 
selected  by  the  division  G-3.  The  G-3s  were  instructed  to  select  companies 
from  combat  line  battalions  which  would  be  available  for  survey  administration 
at  three  different  intervals  approximately  2  months  apart. 

For  each  of  the  three  survey  administrations,  a  sample  of  individuals 
was  drawn  from  each  of  the  companies  in  the  sample.  The  individual  company 
sample  consisted  of  18  enlisted  personnel  of  ranks  E1-E4,  the  company  com¬ 
mander  (CO),  and  the  first  sergeant  (1SG) .  Within  each  company  the  sample  of 
El-E4s  was  stratified  according  to  race,  with  black  and  white  personnel  sampled 
in  numbers  proportional  to  each  group's  representation  in  the  company.  Across 
the  three  intervals  of  survey  administration,  El-E4s  were  sampled  at  random 
without  replacement.  However,  since  there  is  only  one  CO  and  1SG  in  each  com¬ 
pany,  these  individuals  were  resurveyed  if  they  remained  in  their  positions 
during  repeated  survey  administrations. 


Design  and  Procedure 

A  three  wave  panel  design  was  used  for  this  study.  The  three  waves  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  consecutive  10-week  measurement  periods  during  which  survey 
and  record  data  were  collected  from  each  of  the  60  companies  in  the  sample. 
Record  data  were  accumulated  continuously  throughout  the  study  and  then  aggre¬ 
gated  across  the  appropriate  time  period  to  form  measures  for  each  wave.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  final  2  weeks  of  each  wave,  survey  data  were  obtained  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire  which  requested  respondents  to  answer  retrospectively  for  the 
past  8  weeks . 

Record  Data  Collection.  Based  on  a  survey  of  previous  research  and  infor¬ 
mal  interviews  with  local  Army  personnel,  a  list  was  developed  of  record  data 
information  (i.e.,  data  obtainable  from  Army  records)  which  seemed  both  rele¬ 
vant  and  obtainable,  as  well  as  a  list  of  sources  and  procedures  for  obtaining 
that  information.  Because  the  amount  of  time  the  researchers  could  spend  on 
site  at  each  division  was  limited,  it  was  decided  that  local  Army  personnel 
would  be  used  to  obtain  the  data  from  Army  records.  Where  appropriate,  pre¬ 
liminary  data  collection  forms  were  designed  for  use  by  the  agencies  that  would 
be  supplying  the  data. 

During  the  initial  visit  to  the  data  collection  sites,  meetings  were  held 
with  the  division  staff  agencies  that  would  be  involved  in  the  data  collection. 
During  these  meetings,  the  final  modifications  were  made  to  the  record  data 
collection  forms,  and  procedures  to  adjust  for  local  idiosyncrasies  in  record¬ 
keeping  methods  were  developed.  Table  1  presents  the  staff  agencies  involved 
in  record  data  collection  and  the  information  they  provided.  Appendix  A  con¬ 
tains  the  record  data  collection  forms. 


Table  1 


Record  Data  Collected  and  Source  of  Data  by  Division 


Data  collected 


Source 


Article  15s 

Bars  to  re-enlistment 

Awards  and  commendations 

SIDPERS  SPF  and  transaction 
files 

Unprogrammed  discharges 
Courts-martial 
Military  police  reports 
I.G.  complaints 
Sick  calls 

Company  Unit  Status 
Report  Information 
(DA  form  2715,  part  A) 


Adjutant  General 
Battalion  PACs  (Div.  A) 

Staff  Judge  Advocate  (Div.  B) 

Adjutant  General 

Adjutant  General  and  Battalion  PACs 

Adjutant  General 

Adjutant  General 

Staff  Judge  Advocate 

Provost  Martial 

Inspector  General 

Troop  Medical  Clinics  and 
Battalion  Aid  Stations 

Battalion  S-3 


Throughout  the  course  of  the  study,  record  data  collection  site  visits 
were  conducted  on  a  monthly  basis.  During  these  visits,  a  researcher  con¬ 
tacted  each  agency  supplying  data.  At  this  time,  accumulated  data  were  col¬ 
lected  and  forms  were  checked  to  insure  that  they  were  being  filled  out 
properly.  In  addition,  the  visiting  researcher  dealt  with  data  collection 
problems  the  agency  might  be  experiencing.  These  monthly  visits  were  necessary 
for  two  related  reasons.  First,  because  of  the  high  turnover  rate  among  staff 
agency  personnel,  it  frequently  was  necessary  to  orient  new  individuals  to  the 
data  collection  procedures.  Second,  a  combination  of  factors  related  to  Army 
record-keeping  systems  and  turnover  of  agency  personnel  made  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  being  collected  volatile.  That  is,  if  the  data  were  left  uncollected 
because  of  a  problem  in  the  data  collection  system,  they  would  be  lost  and 
could  not  be  obtained  retrospectively. 


It  should  be  noted  that  considerable  effort  was  required  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  data  collection  system,  because  the  data 

were  often  incomplete  or  in  the  wrong  form.  For  example,  early  checks  in  the 
frequency  of  AR15s  and  administrative  discharges  being  reported  indicated  that 
they  were  well  below  expected  frequencies.  Further  inves¬ 
tigation  indicated  that  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  AR15s  were  not 
reported  on  the  data  collection  forms.  In  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem, 
alternative  data  sources  were  developed.  The  SIDPERS  transaction  files  were 
used  to  generate  an  alternate  list  of  administrative  discharges.  Additional 
AR15  information  was  obtained  from  the  Battalion  PACs  at  Division  A  and  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  researcher  abstract  data  directly  from  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate's  AR15 
log  book  at  Division  B.  Data  obtained  from  primary  and  alternate  sources  were 
merged  to  form  the  final  data  files  used  in  the  analysis. 

Survey  Development .  The  survey  instrument  developed  for  this  effort  used 
a  combination  of  items  constructed  for  the  present  study  and  items  adopted 
from  previous  studies.  A  literature  search  was  conducted  for  surveys  that 
attempted  to  measure  concepts  relevant  to  racial  harmony,  unit  effectiveness, 
and  unit  leadership.  Generally,  when  a  scale  or  group  of  items  that  appeared 
relevant  was  found,  the  four  highest  loading  items  were  included  in  the  present 
survey  instrument.  In  this  manner  items  were  taken  from  Boyd  and  Griesemer 
(Note  6),  Hiett,  McBride,  and  Fiman  (Note  7),  Taylor  and  Bowers  (1972),  Bauer, 
Stout,  and  Holz  (Note  8),  Hart  (1978,  Note  3,  and  Note  9),  and  finally, 

Worchel,  Sgro,  and  Cravens  (Note  10). 

The  initial  371-item  survey  instrument  was  pretested  on  a  random  sample 
of  62  El-EAs  drawn  from  line  companies  stationed  at  an  Army  post  in  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  pretest  was  to  assess  the  adequacy 
of  the  administration  procedures  and  the  intelligibility  of  the  instrument. 

The  most  frequent  comment  of  the  respondents  was  that  the  survey  was  too  long. 
In  order  to  shorten  the  instrument,  the  items  were  grouped  into  a  priori  scales 
based  on  the  original  scales  from  which  they  are  adapted.  Alpha  reliability 
coefficients  were  calculated  for  each  scale  with  and  without  each  item.  Items 
that  did  not  increase  the  reliability  when  added  to  the  scale  were  deleted. 

In  addition,  because  companies  and  not  individuals  were  the  basic  unit  of  anal¬ 
ysis  in  this  study,  an  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  for  each  scale,  us¬ 
ing  the  scale  score  on  the  dependent  variable  and  the  company  of  the  respondent 
as  the  independent  variable.  This  made  it  possible  to  identify  scales  that 
could  discriminate  between  companies.  The  least  discriminating  scales  were 
deleted  from  the  final  version  of  the  survey.  Two  versions  of  the  final  survey 
were  produced,  one  for  El-E4s  and  another  for  the  leaders  (CO  and  1SG) .  The 
two  versions  of  the  questionnaire  were  similar  except  for  the  minor  revisions 
necessary  to  make  the  questions  appropriate  for  the  particular  respondent  group 
In  addition,  to  control  for  respondent  fatigue,  each  version  of  the  question¬ 
naire  was  printed  with  two  different  orders  of  item  presentation. 

Concurrent  with  the  pretest  of  the  survey,  114  NCOs  and  the  company  com¬ 
manders  from  the  units  involved  in  the  pretest  were  asked  about  problems  in 
the  unit  and  about  what  they  do  to  prevent  or  reduce  these  problems  (see 
Appendix  B  for  a  taxonomy  of  unit  problems  developed  from  this  interview  data) . 
Information  obtained  from  the  interviews  was  integrated  with  a  list  of  inter¬ 
vention  strategies  developed  by  Boyd  and  Griesemer  (Note  6)  to  produce  19  ad¬ 
ditional  items.  These  items  related  to  the  perceived  frequency  of  use  for  var¬ 
ious  intervention  strategies  and  were  included  only  on  the  leaders' 
questionnaires . 


Survey  Data  Collection.  The  individuals  within  each  unit  to  be  surveyed 
were  randomly  selected  from  a  current  copy  of  the  SIDPERS  SPF  file.  The 
SIDPERS  SPF  file  is  a  computer  file  which  contains  personnel  information  on  in¬ 
dividuals  at  a  particular  installation.  A  computerized  sampling  system  was 
developed  which  read  the  SIDPERS  SPF  file  and  produced  for  each  company,  a 
roster  of  individuals  to  be  sampled.  The  roster  of  18  primary  names  was  broken 
down  by  race,  with  a  separate  list  of  three  to  six  randomly  chosen  alternates 
for  each  race.  The  number  of  alternates  increased  as  the  number  of  individuals 
sampled  in  a  racial  category  increased . 

Sampling  rosters  and  instructions  were  distributed  to  the  company  com¬ 
manders  15  days  before  the  survey.  The  instructions  required  the  attendance 
of  the  CO,  1SG,  and  the  18  El-E4s  at  a  prescheduled  survey  session.  (Survey 
sessions  were  scheduled  in  advance  with  the  Battalion  S-3s) .  If,  for  some 
reason,  an  individual  on  the  primary  list  could  not  attend  the  survey  session, 
company  commanders  were  instructed  to  use  the  first  available  alternate  on 
their  list  and  that  alternates  were  to  be  used  only  if  absolutely  necessary. 

Survey  sessions  were  held  in  battalion  or  brigade  classrooms  local  to  the 
units.  From  one  to  four  units  were  surveyed  at  each  session.  At  the  start 
of  each  session,  each  of  the  subjects  was  asked  to  write  his  name  and  unit  on 
a  slip  of  paper.  This  information  was  used  to  determine  that  sampling  quotas 
had  been  met,  as  well  as  to  eliminate  individuals  who  had  already  taken  the 
survey  when  samples  were  drawn  for  subsequent  waves.  After  all  Identifying 
information  had  been  collected,  surveys  were  distributed  (different  orders  of 
the  survey  were  distributed  at  random).  Subjects  were  instructed  not  to  put 
their  names  on  the  survey  and  were  assured  that  their  responses  would  remain 
anonymous.  When  EM  surveys  were  turned  in,  they  were  checked  to  make  sure  that 
the  correct  racial  category  and  unit  had  been  marked.  Leader  surveys  were 
distributed  and  returned  in  envelopes  and  were  not  checked. 

At  each  survey  session  there  were  a  substantial  number  of  no-shows. 

Among  the  El-E4s,  10  percent  of  the  individuals  on  the  sampling  rosters  had 
been  discharged  or  transferred,  9  percent  were  on  leave,  8  percent  had  some 
kind  of  special  duty,  and  6  percent  were  attending  school.  Whenever  possible, 
make-up  survey  sessions  were  scheduled  for  units  which  did  not  complete  their 
sampling  requirements.  EM  make-ups  were  scheduled  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  initial  survey  session  to  insure  synchronous  measurement  within  companies. 

An  additional  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  no-shows  was  that  some  units 
were  not  able  to  meet  their  sampling  quotas  from  the  names  on  their  lists. 

Such  units  were  given  additional  names  from  a  supplemental  list  of  alternates 
held  in  reserve  by  the  researchers.  When  the  reserve  alternates  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  and  the  necessary  personnel  had  still  not  been  obtained,  company  lead¬ 
ers  were  instructed  to  choose  individuals  of  the  required  race  randomly  from 
the  company.  These  individuals,  who  were  not  on  either  sampling  list,  con¬ 
stituted  15  percent  of  the  final  sample. 

Attendance  of  the  COs  and  lSGs  at  the  survey  sessions  averaged  approximately 
50  percent.  When  leaders  did  not  attend  the  survey  session,  their  surveys  were 
delivered  to  them  at  the  company  where  they  were  allowed  to  complete  the  survey 
at  their  convenience.  The  completed  leader  make-ups  were  picked  up  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  were  delivered,  usually  the  following  day. 


RESULTS 


Obtained  Sample 

Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  companies  by  type  of  unit,  selected  by 
the  division  G-3s  for  inclusion  in  the  sample.  Because  of  availability  con¬ 
straints  among  the  units  selected  for  the  study,  it  was  not  possible  to  exactly 
synchronize  the  data  collection  dates  for  both  divisions  in  the  sample.  Con¬ 
sequently,  data  collection  from  units  in  Division  B  began  6  weeks  after  data 
collection  in  Division  A.  However,  once  data  collection  was  initiated,  all 
units  followed  the  same  10-week,  3-wave  schedule. 


Table  2 

Number  and  Types  of  Units  in  Sample  from  Each  Division 


Survey  data  were  obtained  from  3,196  enlisted  soldiers,  ranks  E1-E4, 

83  first  sergeants,  and  77  COs  in  these  units.  Table  3  represents  che  racial 
composition  of  the  respondents  for  each  of  these  ranks.  During  each  wave  of 
the  survey,  previously  untested  enlisted  personnel  were  randomly  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  sample.  However,  three  enlisted  soldiers  from  one  unit  were 
resampled  in  the  third  wave  because  all  available  personnel  in  the  unit  had 
been  previously  surveyed.  For  the  leadership  survey,  the  same  COs  and  lSGs 
were  resampled  during  each  wave,  unless  they  had  been  transfeired  out  of  the 
unit.  In  such  cases,  their  replacements  were  included  in  the  sample.  During 
the  second  and  third  wave  of  the  survey,  the  percent  of  leaders  resurveyed 
was  87.4  percent  and  76.5  percent  respectively. 


Table  3 


Percent  of  Questionnaire  Respondents  by  Race  for  Each  Rank  Category 


Race 

E1-E4 

(n=3190)a 

1SG 

(n=66)b 

CO 

(n=68)c 

White 

53% 

55% 

93% 

Black 

39 

29 

7 

Other 

8 

17 

0 

6  E1-E4  of  undetermined  race  were  not  included. 
^17  1SG  of  undetermined  race  were  not  included. 

c 

9  CO  of  undetermined  race  were  not  included. 


Survey  Item  Analysis 

An  item  analysis  of  the  survey  data  was  conducted  to  identify  the 
underlying  factors  producing  variance  in  the  data,  as  well  as  to  identify  in¬ 
ternally  consistent  and  reliable  scales  which  could  be  used  to  measure  these 
factors. 

Based  on  their  content,  survey  items  were  assigned  to  three  item  pools 
that  related  to  racial  harmony,  unit  effectiveness,  and  leadership  climate. 

The  items  in  these  item  pools  are  shown  in  Appendices  C,  D,  and  E  respectively. 
Factor  analysis  was  used  to  identify  a  set  of  preliminary  indices  in  each  item 
pool.  A  separate  factor  analysis  was  conducted  on  each  of  the  item  pools  us¬ 
ing  an  iterated  principal  factor  solution  (Nie,  Hull,  Jenkins,  Steinbrenner , 
and  Bent,  1975),  followed  by  a  varimax  rotation  of  factors  with  eigenvalues 
greater  than  1.0.  Except  where  noted,  all  enlisted  and  leader  survey  data 
were  included  in  these  analyses.  Results  of  the  factor  analyses  are  presented 
in  Appendix  F  which  includes  tables  of  items  loading  .35  on  each  of  the  re¬ 
tained  factors.  In  order  to  develop  indices  for  each  of  the  factors,  the 
responses  to  all  items  loading  >  .35  on  a  given  factor  were  averaged  for  each 
individual.  The  scoring  of  an  item  was  reversed,  if  necessary,  so  that  a 
numerically  high  score  on  the  item  represented  a  positive  response.  If  more 
than  half  of  the  responses  to  items  in  the  index  were  missing  for  a  given  in¬ 
dividual,  that  case  was  deleted  from  the  analysis.  Next,  item-total  correla¬ 
tions  were  obtained  for  each  index  against  all  items  in  its  pool.  Item-total 
correlations  between  an  item  and  an  index  in  which  it  was  included  were  cor¬ 
rected  to  remove  the  spurious  correlation  between  the  item  and  its  contribution 
to  the  scale  score . 


Based  on  the  item-total  correlations,  items  were  selectively  added  or  de¬ 
leted  from  the  scales.  Items  to  be  retained  in  the  index  needed  to  show  a 
high  correlation  with  the  item-total  score  of  which  it  was  a  component  and  a 
low  correlation  with  other  index  scores.  The  intent  was  to  maximize  both  the 
internal  consistency  of  the  indices  and  their  independent  contributions  in  the 
cross-lagged  analyses  that  followed.  Additionally,  the  scales  were  required  to 
contain  at  least  two  items  and  exhibit  adequate  alpha  reliability.  If  an  index 
did  not  Aeet  these  criteria,  it  was  excluded  from  the  analysis.  After  item 
additions  and  deletions  had  been  completed,  item-total  correlations  for  the 
revised  indices  were  obtained,  and  the  addition/deletion  process  was  repeated. 
This  procedure  was  continued  until  no  new  additions  or  deletions  were  indicated 

Racial  Climate  Item  Pool.  Table  4  presents  the  results  of  the  item  analy¬ 
sis  for  the  racial  climate  item  pool.  To  be  retained  in  the  scale,  an  item  had 
to  correlate  .50  with  its  component  item-total  score  and  at  least  .10  less 
with  all  other  item-total  scores.  In  addition,  to  be  retained  a  scale  had  to 
have  at  least  two  items  and  an  a  >  .60.  An  exception  to  these  rules  was  made 
in  the  case  of  the  fifth  index.  Since  these  items  ask  about  race  relations  in 
general,  they  were  exempted  from  the  requirement  that  they  correlate  at  least 
.10  less  with  other  indices.  Table  4  shows  that  five  scales  named  Racial 
Hostility  (R_H0ST) ,  Racial  Solidarity  (R_S0L) ,  Attitude  Toward  Integration 
(R_AI) ,  Racial  Conflict  Over  Rules  (R_RULES) ,  and  Racial  Climate  (R_RC)  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  item  analysis  of  the  racial  climate  item  pool. 

The  R_H0ST  scale  contains  items  which  relate  to  acts  of  overt  hostility 
between  racial  groups  such  as  fights,  arguments,  and  racial  slurs.  The  RJSOL 
scale  measures  perceptions  of  voluntary  interactions  between  black  and  white 
soldiers  (which  indicates  the  level  of  racial  solidarity  or  polarization  in  the 
unit).  The  R_AI  scale  deals  with  attitudes  about  racial  separatism,  while 
the  R_RULES  scale  concerns  the  respondent's  evaluation  of  the  rules  which 
other  racial  groups  live  by.  Finally,  the  R_RC  scale  deals  with  perceptions 
of  overall  racial  climate. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  these  scales  corresponds  to  fac¬ 
tors  found  in  the  studies  from  which  their  component  items  were  drawn  (with 
the  exception  of  the  R_RULES  scale  which  is  original  to  the  present  study) . 

The  R_H0ST  and  R_S0L  scales  correspond  to  the  racial  hostility  and  racial 
solidarity  factors  found  by  Boyd  and  Griesemer  (Note  6) .  The  R_AI  and  R_RC 
scales  replicate  the  attitude  toward  integration  scale  and  racial  climate 
scales  developed  by  Hiett,  et  al.  (Note  7). 

Unit  Effectiveness  Item  Pool.  The  same  procedure  used  to  develop  indices 
for  the  racial  climate  factors  was  used  in  developing  scales  for  the  unit  ef¬ 
fectiveness  item  pool,  but  in  this  instance,  an  item  had  to  correlate  .40 
with  its  component  item-total  score  and  at  least  .10  less  with  all  other  item- 
|  total  scores.  As  with  the  racial  climate  scales,  the  unit  effectiveness  scales 

f  themselves  had  to  exhibit  at  least  .60  alpha  reliability  and  contain  at  least 

;■  _  two  items  in  order  to  be  retained  for  further  analysis. 


« 
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Item  number 


Corrected 

item-total 

correlation 


Item  description 


Racial  Hostility  Scale  (R_HOST)  a  =.89 


Table  4  (Continued) 


Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  with  Racial  Climate  Scales 


Item  number 

Corrected 
item- total 
correlation 

Item  description 

Racial  Solidarity  Scale  (R_SOL)  a  =.79 

C23 

.57 

Blacks  in  company  have  black 
and  white  buddies 

C25 

.59 

Blacks  and  whites  in  company 
have  a  lot  in  common 

C27 

.62 

Blacks  and  whites  in  company 
hang  around  together  after 
duty  hours 

C29 

.62 

Close  friendships  between 
blacks  and  whites  occur  in 
company 

Attitude  Toward  Integration  Scale 

(R_AI)  a  *.84 

C143 

.73 

Blacks  and  whites  should  work 
in  separate  groups 

C163 

.72 

Blacks  and  whites  should  live 
and  work  with  their  own  race 

Cl8a 

.67 

Total  separation  of  blacks  and 
whites  is  the  answer  to  racial 
problems 

Racial  Conflict  Over  Rules  (R_RULES)  a  *.84 


C43 


.72 


Other  racial  group's  rules  are 
good /bad 


C44 


.72 


Other  racial  group’s  rules  are 
fair/unfair 


Item  number 

Corrected 
item- total 
correlation 

Item  description 

Racial  Climate  Scale 

(R_RC)  a  -.80 

C13a 

.51 

Racial  conflicts  interfere 
with  work 

C17 

.69 

Race  relations  good/bad  during 
last  8  weeks 

C19 

.68 

Race  relations  getting  better/ 
worse  during  last  8  weeks 

C21 

.54 

Good  solutions  to  racial  prob¬ 
lems  within  the  company 

Item  reversed  when  calculating  the  scale 

scores. 

Table  5  presents  the  results  of  this  item  analysis  for  the  unit  effective¬ 
ness  item  pool.  Eight  scales  meeting  the  above  stated  criteria  resulted  from 
this  analysis.  These  scales  are  Unit  Hostility  (U_HOST) ,  Evaluation  of  Leaders 
(U_RATE),  Positive  Discipline  (U_PDISP) ,  Pot  Smoking  (U_POT) ,  Value  Rebellion 
(U_REBV) ,  Lawbreaking  (U_LAWB) ,  Preparedness  to  Fight  (U_FIGHT),  and  Enlisted 
Closeness  (U_CLOSE)  . 

The  U_HOST  scale  contains  items  which  relate  to  hostile  acts  or  intentions, 
particularly  those  directed  toward  the  company  and  its  leadership.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  these  items  seem  to  describe  a  climate  of  insubordination  among  the  en¬ 
listed  soldiers  in  the  company.  U_RATE  asks  the  respondent  about  his  evaluation 
of,  and  acquiescence  to  company  leaders  (CO  and  1SG) .  It  is  assumed  that  U_RATE 
is  related  to  unit  effectiveness  to  the  extent  that  subordinates  will  tend  to 
follow  leaders  who  they  perceive  are  competent,  an  interpretation  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  presence  of  items  D36  and  D38  in  this  scale.  The  U_PDISP  contains 
items  related  to  the  general  work  effectiveness  of  the  company.  The  items  in 
this  scale  are  a  subset  of  the  items  from  the  Discipline  Scale  (Bauer,  Stout, 
and  Holt,  Note  8)  consisting  of  the  positively  worded  items  from  the  original 
scale.  Since  the  Discipline  Scale  has  been  used  in  previous  research  (Hart, 
1978)  and  since  Hart  (Note  9)  has  shown  that  the  full  discipline  scale  is  uni¬ 
dimensional  even  though  its  positive  and  negative  items  tend  to  load  on  differ¬ 
ent  factors,  the  full  discipline  scale  (labeled  U_DISPF  in  Table  5)  was  used  in 
subsequent  analysis.  The  U_POT  scale  consists  of  two  items  which  deal  with 
levels  of  marijuana  use  and  marijuana  selling.  The  U_REBV  scale  deals  with 
feelings  of  rebellion  in  the  company.  Although  somewhat  similar  in  subject 
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Table  5 


Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  with  Unit  Effectiveness  Scales 


Item  numbers 

Corrected 
item- total 
correlation 

Item  description 

Unit  Hostility  Scale 

(U_H0ST)  a  =.90 

A72a 

.51 

Percentage  of  time  enlisted 
soldiers  spend  in  illegal 
activities 

B153 

.61 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers 
who  violate  rules  to  reduce 
unit  effectiveness 

B193 

.64 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers 
who  would  like  to  make  unit 
less  effective 

B25 

.42 

Feels  it's  right  to  make  unit 
strong 

B39a 

.50 

Number  of  incidents  of  property 
destruction  during  last  8  weeks 

B45a 

.47 

Number  of  thefts  in  company 
during  last  8  weeks 

B473 

.54 

Number  of  fist  fights  in  com¬ 
pany  during  last  8  weeks 

C46a 

.64 

Percentage  of  blacks  who  talked 
about  "dealing  with"  leaders 

C49a 

.63 

Percentage  of  whites  who  talked 
about  "dealing  with"  leaders 

C52a 

.70 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers 
who  talked  about  organizing  an 
underground  group 

C553 

.67 

Percentage  of  white  enlisted 

soldiers  who  talked  about  orga¬ 
nizing  an  underground  group 


a 


Percentage  of  black  enlisted 
soldiers  who  talked  about  orga¬ 
nizing  an  underground  group 


Table  5  (Continued) 


Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  with  Unit  Effectiveness  Scales 


Item  number 


Corrected 

item-total 

correlation 


Item  description 


Unit  Hostility  Scale  (U_HOST)  (Continued) 


Item  number 

Corrected 

item-total 

correlation 

Item  description 

Positive  Discipline  Scale 

(U_PDISP)  (Continued) 

E42 

.43 

Members  of  company  keep  areas 
clean  and  orderly 

E43 

.49 

Members  of  company  get  jobs 
done  right  without  direct 
supervision 

E45 

.49 

Members  of  company  do  high 
quality  work 

Pot  Smoking  Scale 

(U_P0T) 

a  =.65 

B33a 

.48 

Enlisted  soldiers  in  company 
make  money  by  selling  pot 

B493 

.48 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers 
who  smoked  pot 

Value  Rebellion  Scale  (U_REBV)  a  =.70 

D33a 

.50 

Good/bad  for  enlisted  soldiers 
to  rebel  against  company  leaders 

D35a 

.56 

Fair/unfair  for  enlisted  soldier; 
to  rebel  against  company  leaders 

D37a 

.48 

Better/worse  person  if  you  rebel 
against  company  leaders 

Law  Breaking  Scale 

(U_LAWB) 

a  =.64 

D56a 

.47 

Try  to  break  as  many  rules  as 
possible  without  getting  caught 

D57a 

.49 

How  often  respondent  seriously 
violates  law 

D58 


.41 


Respondent's  overall  respect 
for  law 


Table  5  (Continued) 


Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  with  Unit  Effectiveness  Scales 


Item  number 

Corrected 

item-total 

correlation 

Item  description 

Preparedness  to  Fight 

Scale  (U_FIGHT)  a  =.79 

D59a 

.66 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers 
in  company  respondent  would 
trust  in  battle 

D62a 

.66 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers 
company  who  would  actively 
fight  the  enemy  in  battle 

Enlisted  Closeness 

Scale  (U_CLOSE)  a  =.73 

E25 

.57 

Enlisted  soldiers  in  company 
close  during  last  8  weeks 

E29 

.57 

Enlisted  soldiers  in  company 
distant  during  last  8  weeks 

Full  Discipline  Scale  (U_DISPF)  a  =.78 

E36 

.36 

Company  members  process  paper¬ 
work  efficiently 

E37 

.44 

Members  of  company  show  up  on 
time 

E38a 

.40 

Members  of  company  fail  to 
work  together  as  a  team 

E393 

.32 

Members  of  company  display 
disorderly  conduct  off  post 

E40 

.47 

Members  of  the  company  cooper¬ 
ate  with  each  other 

E413 

.42 

Members  of  the  company  sit 
around  doing  nothing  during 
duty  hours 

E42 

.38 

Members  of  company  keep  areas 
clean  and  orderly 

Table  5  (Continued) 


Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  with  Unit  Effectiveness  Scales 


Item  number 

Corrected 

item-total 

correlation 

Item  description 

Full  Discipline 

Scale 

(U_DISPF) 

(Continued) 

E43 

.43 

Members  of  company  get  jobs 
done  right  without  direct 
supervision 

E44a 

.32 

Members  of  company  maintain  low 
level  of  combat  readiness 

E45 

.51 

Members  of  company  do  high 
quality  work 

E46a 

.43 

Mergers  of  company  fail  to 
maintain  and  properly  wear 
uniforms 

E473 

.44 

Members  of  company  do  just 
enough  work  to  get  by 

a 

Item  reversed  when  calculating 

scale 

scores 

matter  to  some  of  the  questions  in  the  U_HOST  scale,  the  UJREBV  deals  with 
judgments  of  the  value  of  rebellion  against  company  leaders  (good/bad,  fair/ 
unfair)  while  similar  questions  in  R_HOST  are  more  behavioral,  asking  what 
percentage  of  the  soldiers  in  the  company  actually  rebel  against  leaders  and 
commit  or  talk  about  committing  insubordinate  acts.  U_LAWB  is  a  self-reported 
lawbreaking  measure  similar  to  the  one  used  in  Hart  (1978) .  U_FIGHT  concerns 
the  percent  of  the  enlisted  soldiers  that  the  respondent  would  trust  in  battle, 
and  the  respondent's  estimate  of  how  many  would  actively  fight  the  enemy  in 
battle.  It  is  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  EMs  are  prepared 
to  fight  in  combat  situations,  i.e.,  their  combat  readiness.  Finally,  the 
UjCLOSE  scale  deals  with  feelings  of  closeness  among  the  EMs.  Feelings  of 
closeness  among  the  enlisted  soldiers  should  logically  be  related  to  unit  co¬ 
hesion.  Some  authors,  for  example  Gabriel  and  Savage  (1978)  and  Hauser  (1979) 
have  suggested  that  unit  cohesion  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  a  unit. 

Leadership  Item  Pool.  Once  again,  the  procedure  used  to  develop  indices 
for  the  racial  climate  and  unit  effectiveness  item  pools  was  used  to  develop 
indices  for  the  leadership  items.  To  be  retained  in  a  scale  after  the  initial 
factor  analysis,  an  item  had  to  correlate  .40  with  its  component  item-total 
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score  and  at  least  .10  less  with  all  other  item-total  scores.  The  scales 
themselves  had  to  exhibit  .60  alpha  reliability  and  contain  at  least  two 
items  in  order  to  be  retained  for  further  analysis. 


Table  6  presents  the  results  of  the  item  analysis  for  the  leadership  item 
pool.  Three  scales  meeting  the  stated  criteria  resulted  from  this  analysis. 
These  scales  are  Leader  Fairness  and  Consideration  (L_FAIR) ,  Leader  Sacrifice 
(L_SAC) ,  and  Leader  Strictness  (L_STR) .  The  first  of  these  scales,  L_FAIR,  con 
tains  34  items  and  represents  an  amalgamation  of  concepts.  Included  in  this 
scale  are  items  related  to  dimensions  of  leader  consideration,  persuasion, 
structure,  and  production  emphasis  from  the  modification  of  the  Leader  Behavior 
Description  Questionnaire  used  by  Worchel,  Sgro,  and  Cravens  (Note  10).  Other 
questions  in  the  scale  ask  about  leader  fairness,  and  the  extent  to  which 
leaders  stigmatize  subordinates  by  talking  unfavorably  about  them  in  public. 

The  L_SAC  scale  concerns  the  extent  to  which  company  leaders  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  personal  welfare  for  the  good  of  their  men.  Gabriel  and 
Savage  (1978)  suggest  that  the  willingness  of  commanders  to  sacrifice  their 
personal  welfare  for  the  good  of  their  men  improves  unit  cohesion  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  fight  in  battle.  Finally,  L_STR  deals  with  the  extent  to  which  company 
leaders  establish  strict  rules. 

Leadership  Strategies  Item  Pool.  As  a  subcomponent  of  the  leadership 
item  pool  analysis,  a  separate  factor  analysis  was  done  of  those  items  dealing 
with  leadership  strategies  which  were  asked  of  only  the  company  commanders 
and  first  sergeants.  Only  the  responses  of  the  leaders  that  were  given  during 
their  first  test  administration  were  analyzed  because  when  only  leader  surveys 
are  used  in  the  analysis,  the  repeated  surveys  of  the  same  subjects  constitutes 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  data. 

Using  the  previously  discussed  procedures,  indices  for  this  leadership 
strategies  item  pool  were  developed.  Any  item  correlating  .40  with  its 
component  item-total  score  and  at  least  .10  less  with  all  other  item-total 
scores  was  retained  in  its  scale.  All  scales  with  .60  alpha  reliability  and 
with  at  least  two  items  were  retained  for  further  analysis.  Two  scales  meet¬ 
ing  these  criteria  resulted  from  this  analysis.  These  scales,  as  shown  in 
Table  7,  are  L_PR0B  and  L_C0NS . 

L_PR0B  was  originally  interpreted  as  representing  strategies  a  commander 
might  use  if  he  was  experiencing  severe  problems,  especially  racial  problems. 
For  example,  seek  outside  assistance  from  the  EO  or  OE  offices,  relieve  in¬ 
dividuals,  ignore  minor  problems  (possibly  because  of  preoccupation  with  major 
ones),  etc.  This  may  in  fact  be  the  case,  but  subsequent  inspection  of  the 
individual  item  means  suggested  the  more  parsimonious  explanation  that  this 
factor  represents  things  that  company  leaders  seldom  do.  The  second  scale, 
L_C0NS,  deals  with  the  extent  to  which  leaders  consult  with  subordinates  on 
matters  such  as  promotion  and  punishment. 


Table  6 


Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  with  Leadership  Scales 


Item  number 

Corrected 

item-total 

correlation 

Item  description 

Leader  Consideration  &  Fairness 

(L_FAIR)  a  =.93 

A14 

.60 

Company  commander  is  friendly 
and  easy  to  approach 

A16 

.53 

First  sergeant  is  friendly  and 
easy  to  approach 

A18 

.55 

Leaders  put  suggestions  made  by 
group  into  operation 

A20 

.52 

Leaders  treat  all  groups  as 
their  equals 

A31 

.52 

Leaders  make  company  policy 
clear  to  group 

A33 

.46 

Leaders  maintain  definite  per¬ 
formance  standards 

A3  7 

.44 

Leaders  ask  all  groups  to  fol¬ 
low  same  rules 

A49 

.56 

Leaders'  arguments  are 
convincing 

A50 

.44 

Leaders  persuade  others  when 
they  talk 

A56 

.60 

Leaders  treat  all  in  a  positive 
way 

A58 

.60 

Company  commander  emphasizes 
treating  all  equally  and 
fairly 

A60 

.58 

First  sergeant  emphasizes 
treating  all  equally  and  fairly 

A62a 

.45 

Leaders  handle  punishment  and 
discipline  unfairly 
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Table  6  (Continued) 


Item  number 


Corrected 
item- total 
correlation 


Item  description 


Leader  Strictness  (L_STR) 

a  =.62 

E61 

.45 

Leaders  establish  strict  rules 
requiring  respect  for  authority 
at  all  times 

E63 

.45 

Leaders  establish  strict  rules 
against  disobedience 

a 

Item  reversed 

when  calculating  scale  scores. 

Table  7 


Correlations  of  Questionnaire  Items  with  Leadership  Strategies  Scales 


Item  number 

Corrected 
item- total 
correlation 

Item  description 

Leader  Problems 

(L_PR0B)  a  -.81 

F31 

.52 

Number  of  RR/EO  seminars 
conducted 

F35 

.66 

Number  of  calls  to  EO  office 
for  assistance 

F36 

.57 

Number  of  calls  to  Organizational 
Effectiveness  office  for 
assistance 

F38 

.49 

Number  of  individuals  re¬ 
lieved  by  respondent 

F40 

.51 

Number  of  times  problem  was  ig¬ 
nored  because  respondent  did 
not  think  it  was  serious 

F41 

.59 

Number  of  times  tried  to  break 
up  racial  groups 

Leader  Consultations  (L_CONS)  a  *.77 

F28 

.50 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  enlisted  soldiers 

F29 

.53 

Number  of  hours  spent  counseling 
individuals 

F32 

.55 

Number  of  hours  spent  talking  to 
enlisted  leaders  about  company 
problems 

F33 

.52 

Number  of  hours  spent  seeking 
chain  of  command  advice  about 
promotions 

F34 

.64 

Number  of  hours  spent  seeking 
advice  from  enlisted  leaders 
about  discipline  problems 
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Reliability  Estimation 

For  survey  measures,  reliabilities  to  be  used  in  correcting  cross-lagged 
and  synchronous  correlations  in  subsequent  cross-lagged  panel  analysis  were 
estimated  using  an  analysis  of  variance  model  developed  by  Hart  (Note  11) . 
Reliabilities  calculated  using  this  method  are  shown  in  Table  8.  Reliabili¬ 
ties  in  the  columns  labeled  aggregate  are  calculated  in  such  a  way  that  in¬ 
dividual  differences  are  not  treated  as  error  (Note  11,  Formula  2).  According 
to  Hart,  this  reliability  represents  the  extent  to  which  average  company  scale 
scores  would  be  correlated  if  they  were  drawn  from  different  random  samples 
of  company  personnel  at  the  same  point  in  time.  Reliabilities  in  the  column 
labeled  consensus  are  calculated  in  such  a  way  that  individual  differences  are 
treated  as  error  and  reflect  the  level  of  agreement  between  respondents  (Note 
11,  Formula  4) .  High  levels  of  agreement  produce  small  individual  differences 
and  increase  the  consensus  reliability. 

For  this  study,  the  assumption  was  made  that  individual  differences  are 
not  measurement  error  but  rather  reflect  legitimate  differences  in  frames  of 
reference  caused  by  the  respondent's  unique  position  in  the  company  structure 
(e.g.,  different  platoons  and  squads)  and  real  differences  in  individual  traits 
and  behaviors  (e.g.,  attitudes  toward  integration  or  lawbreaking).  Consequently, 
the  aggregate  reliability  was  used  for  correction  purposes  because  it  assumes 
that  individual  differences  are  not  error  and  would  be  replicated  in  another 
random  sample.  The  fact  that  at  least  some  of  the  correlations  found  in  the 
cross-lagged  analysis  exceeded  the  maximum  that  would  be  theoretically  possible 
if  the  data  were  reliable  at  the  level  implied  by  the  consensus  reliability, 
is  evidence  for  the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  aggregate  reliability. 


Reliability  of  record  data  measures,  except  for  sick  calls,  was  estimated 
by  randomly  assigning  observations  to  one  of  two  split  halves.  The  observa¬ 
tions  in  each  half  were  counted  to  produce  split  totals  for  each  company  and 
each  wave.  Then  coefficient  alpha  was  calculated  across  the  two  company  split 
half  scores  for  each  wave  and  over  all  three  waves.  To  avoid  taking  advantage 
of  any  one  particularly  favorable  random  split,  three  sets  of  alpha  coeffi¬ 
cients  were  computed  for  each  variable  based  on  three  different  random  splits. 
The  mean  of  these  alphas  was  used  as  the  estimate  of  reliability  and  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  9.  Since  sick  call  data  were  collected  in  the  form  of  monthly 
frequencies  on  odd  and  even  days,  reliabilities  were  estimated  by  summing  the 
odd  and  even  frequencies  for  each  company  across  the  months  in  each  wave  and 
computing  the  coefficients  alpha  across  the  odd  and  even  halves. 


Cross-Lagged  Panel  Analysis 

Examination  of  the  relationships  between  measures  of  racial  harmony,  unit 
effectiveness,  and  leadership  climate,  employed  cross-lagged  panel  analysis 
as  described  by  Kenny  (1973,  1975).  In  cross-lagged  panel  analysis,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  product-moment  correlation  coefficients  are  calculated  for 
each  pair  of  measures  (X  and  Y) .  They  are  (1)  Synchronous  correlations  which 
are  calculated  from  different  variables  measured  at  the  same  time  (i.e., 
rxlyl»  rx2y2>  an<i  rx3y3’  w^ere  the  numeric  subscripts  represent  time);  (2) 
Cross-lagged  correlations  which  relate  different  variables  measured  at  different 
times  (i.e.,  rxly2,  rx2y3,  and  rxl  -  in  which  X  leads  in  time,  and  rx2yl,  rx3y2’ 


Table  8 


Reliabilities  for  Survey  Scales  Calculated  by  Analysis  of  Variance 


Time  1  Time  2  Time  3 


Scale 

Aggre- 
. -gate 

Consen¬ 

sus 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

Consen¬ 

sus 

Aggre¬ 

gate 

Consen¬ 

sus 

R_HOST 

.75 

.36 

.79 

.48 

.82 

.50 

R_SOL 

.77 

.43 

.85 

.47 

.90 

.63 

R_AI 

.84 

.51 

.90 

.48 

.90 

.50 

R_RULES 

.81 

.00 

.82 

.38 

.94 

.53 

R_RC 

.86 

.60 

.86 

.49 

.92 

.70 

U_HOST 

.94 

.65 

.90 

.52 

.91 

.45 

U_RATE 

.74 

.76 

.74 

.68 

.82 

.73 

U_POT 

.68 

.40 

.87 

.67 

.39 

.08 

U_REBV 

.73 

.36 

.61 

.13 

.59 

.15 

U_LAWB 

.65 

.30 

.82 

.45 

.67 

.22 

U_FIGHT 

.71 

.23 

.87 

.38 

.90 

.52 

U_CLOSE 

.69 

.26 

.85 

.52 

.77 

.56 

UJDISPF 

.81 

.49 

.88 

.65 

.87 

.57 

L_FAIR 

.95 

.70 

.96 

.72 

.97 

.78 

L_SAC 

.87 

.58 

.88 

.59 

.83 

.56 

L_STR 

.80 

.52 

.71 

.47 

.64 

.39 

L_CONS  3 

.66 

.20 

.76 

.19 

.71 

.02 

L_PROB  a 

.67 

.49 

.81 

.23 

.88 

.78 

Since  responses  to  L_PROB  and  L_CONS  were  obtained  only  from  leaders,  the 
consensus  reliability  for  these  scales  represents  agreement  between  the  CO 
and  1SG. 
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Data 

T1 

T2 

T3 

Overall 

Article  15s 

.48 

.53 

.55 

.57 

Bars  to  re-enlistment 

.75 

.18 

.08 

.55 

Awards  and  commendations 

.93 

.88 

.76 

.91 

AWOLs 

.40 

.47 

.44 

.43 

Unprogrammed  discharges 

.49 

.47 

.55 

.51 

Courts-martial 

.31 

.38 

.18 

.33 

MP  reports 

.59 

.66 

.67 

.66 

IG  complaints 

.55 

.17 

.37 

.34 

Sick  calls 

.80 

.94 

.91 

.91 

and  rx3yl  in  which  Y  leads  in  time),  and  (3)  Autocorrelations  involving  a  single 
variable  measured  at  different  times  (rxix2»  rx2x3»  and  rxlx3  for  X  and  r  .  2, 
ry2y3>  and  ryly3  for  Y) •  Synchronous  correlations  are  the  type  of  correlations 
used  in  traditional  single-time  wave  studies.  Although  this  type  of  correla¬ 
tion  analysis  indicates  which  variables  are  linearly  related,  it  gives  no 
information  concerning  the  source  of  the  relationship.  In  particular  three 
basic  hypotheses  are  confounded:  (1)  X  is  causing  Y,  (2)  Y  is  causing  X,  and 
(3)  X  and  Y  are  related  because  they  are  both  being  caused  by  a  spurious  third 
variable,  Z  (Kenny,  1975).  Information  contained  in  the  cross-lagged  correla¬ 
tions  can  help  distinguish  between  these  rival  hypotheses  if  the  proper  assump¬ 
tions  can  be  made.  In  addition,  cross-lagged  correlations  are  sensitive  to  re¬ 
lationships  in  which  X  and  Y  are  related  only  after  some  period  of  time.  Such 
relationships  may  be  severely  attenuated  or  absent  from  the  synchronous 
correlations. 

Cross-lagged  correlations  can  distinguish  between  causal  hypotheses  by 
assuming  that,  in  a  causal  relationship,  the  cross-lagged  correlation  with  the 
causal  variable  leading  in  time  will  be  larger  than  the  cross-lagged  correlation 
with  the  caused  variable  leading  in  time.  Thus  the  magnitude  of  the  difference 
between  two  cross-lagged  correlations  indicates  the  strength  of  the  causal  rela¬ 
tionship  while  the  sign  of  the  difference  indicates  the  direction  of  causality. 
Unfortunately,  the  interpretation  of  the  sign  of  the  cross-lagged  difference 
is  problematic  because  correlated  errors  can  raise  or  lower  the  cross-lagged 
correlations  by  a  constant.  Take  for  example  the  following  cross-lagged  corre¬ 
lations  rxiy2  =  .30,  rx2yi  *  .04.  The  cross-lagged  correlation  with  X  leading 
is  higher,  producing  a  positive  cross-lagged  difference  of  .26.  This  result 
is  compatible  with  the  hypotheses  that  X  causes  increases  in  Y  because  the 
cross-lagged  correlation  with  X  leading  (.30)  is  higher  than  the  cross-lagged 
correlation  with  Y  leading  (.04).  But  suppose  that  correlated  error  had 


increased  both  these  correlations  by  .25.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  actual 
correlations  would  be  rxiy2  =  .05,  rx2y^  =  -21.  The  cross-lagged  difference 
is  still  .26  but  in  this  instance,  because  the  cross-lagged  correlation  with  Y 
leading  is  largest,  we  would  conclude  that  Y  is  decreasing  X.  Thus,  for  posi¬ 
tive  differences,  two  hypotheses  are  confounded:  (1)  that  X  increases  Y;  and 
(2)  that  Y  decreases  X.  For  negative  differences,  the  two  confounded  hypotheses 
are  that  Y  increases  X,  or  that  X  decreases  Y.  The  present  study  resolves  this 
confounding  in  many  cases  by  using  the  sign  of  the  synchronous  correlations  to 
fix  the  direction  of  the  relationship  so  that  the  causality  can  be  inferred. 

In  other  cases,  the  direction  is  fixed  by  a  priori  assumptions.  This  approach 
has  been  recommended  by  Kenny  (1975),  for  an  alternate  approach  using  a  "no¬ 
cause  baseline"  and  for  a  further  discussion  of  this  problem  see  Rozelle  and 
Campbell  (1969). 

Causal  interpretation  of  the  cross-lagged  correlations  requires  two  addi¬ 
tional  assumptions,  synchronic ity,  and  stationarity .  Synchronicity  requires 
that  the  variables  being  compared  were  measured  at  the  same  point  in  time.  The 
present  study  maintained  synchronicity  of  survey  and  record  data  measures 
within  each  company  by  surveying  all  personnel  from  a  given  company  within  a 
period  of  several  days,  by  aggregating  record  data  during  a  fixed  period  before 
the  survey  administration,  and  by  maintaining  an  equal  data  collection  interval 
for  all  units.  The  methodology  did  not  provide  synchronous  measurements  between 
companies,  especially  between  companies  in  different  divisions,  however,  since 
all  comparisons  relate  measures  taken  within  companies,  it  is  felt  that  the 
synchronicity  assumption  is  satisfied. 

The  stationarity  assumption  requires  that  the  causal  structure  of  variables 
in  the  comparison  remain  the  same  across  time.  Evidence  of  stationarity  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  equality  of  the  synchronous  correlations.  However,  changes  in 
measurement  error  (reliability)  across  time  can  make  the  observed  synchronous 
correlations  appear  different  even  though  the  true  synchronous  correlations  are 
equal.  This  condition  is  called  quasistationarity .  It  can  be  identified  by 
correcting  the  synchronous  correlations  for  attenuation  due  to  measurement 
error  (McNemar,  1969,  p.  171).  If,  after  correction,  the  synchronous  correla¬ 
tions  become  equal,  the  stationarity  assumption  is  satisfied  by  the  assumption 
of  quasistationarity.  In  a  similar  manner,  reliability  shifts  across  time  can 
artificially  increase  or  decrease  cross-lagged  correlations.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  the  cross-lagged  correlations  using  reliability  ratios 
(Kenny,  1975)  which  indicate  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  reliability  shift 
across  time. 

In  two-wave,  two-variable  cross-lagged  panel  analysis,  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  between  cross-lagged  correlations  is  evidence  for  a  causal  relation¬ 
ship  (hypotheses  1  and  2  above)  if  the  assumptions  of  synchronicity  and  sta¬ 
tionarity  can  be  justified.  If  stationarity  cannot  be  assumed,  the  hypo- 
autocorrelation  can  still  provide  evidence  of  causal  relationship.  The  hypo- 
autocorrelation  is  the  estimated  autocorrelation  of  a  hypothetical  third 
spurious  causal  variable.  If  the  hypo-autocorrelation  exceeds  its  theoretical 
maximum  value  of  1.0,  then  the  hypothesis  of  a  spurious  third  variable  can  be 
rejected . 


In  three-wave,  two-variable  comparisons  such  as  found  in  the  present 
study,  Kenny  (1973,  p.  160)  suggests  two  vanishing  tetrads  which  can  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  three  alternate  causal  hypotheses  above.  However,  when 
the  second  and  canonical  correlation  test  for  vanishing  tetrads  recommended 
in  Kenny  (1974)  was  calculated,  it  indicated  virtually  no  significant  relation¬ 
ships  and  was  deemed  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  use  with  these  data.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  analysis  which  follows  is  based  on  multiple  two-wave  comparisons 

Racial  Harmony  and  Unit  Effectiveness.  To  evaluate  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness,  cross-lagged  comparisons  were  cal¬ 
culated  between  the  survey  measures  of  racial  climate  developed  from  the  racial 
climate  item  pool  and  survey  and  record  data  measures  of  unit  effectiveness. 
Table  10  presents  the  significant  synchronous  correlations  between  racial  har¬ 
mony  and  unit  effectiveness  scales.  Relatively  high  and  consistent  synchronous 
correlations  were  found  between  all  of  the  various  racial  climate  scales  and 
measures  of  unit  effectiveness  related  to  perceptions  of  hostile  acts  or  inten¬ 
tions  against  the  company  and  its  leaders  (U_H0ST) ,  perceptions  of  percentage 
of  enlisted  soldiers  who  would  fight  the  enemy  in  battle  and  who  could  be 
trusted  in  battle  (U_FlGuT) ,  perceptions  of  E1-E4  cohesion  (U_CL0SE) ,  and  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  general  work  effectiveness  of  the  company  (U_DISPF) .  Three 
other  unit  effectiveness  measures  showed  a  less  consistent  relationship  with 
the  racial  scales,  each  producing  only  two  significant  correlations  with  the 
five  racial  scales.  These  were  perceptions  of  incidence  of  pot  smoking  (U_P0T) 
self-reported  lawbreaking  (U_LAWB) ,  and  the  respondent's  evaluation  of  company 
leaders  (U_RATE) .  One  scale  dealing  with  the  perceived  value  of  allegiance 
to  company  leaders  (U_REBV)  showed  no  synchronous  correlations  with  any  of  the 
racial  scales.  In  every  case,  the  direction  of  the  correlations  in  Table  7  is 
such  that  a  favorable  score  on  the  racial  climate  scale  is  associated  with  a 
favorable  score  on  the  unit  effectiveness  scales. 

From  these  data  it  is  apparent  that  perceived  racial  climate  is  broadly 
associated  with  perceived  unit  effectiveness  such  that  positive  perceptions 
of  racial  climate  are  associated  with  positive  perceptions  of  unit  effective¬ 
ness.  However,  from  the  synchronous  correlations  it  is  not  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  racial  harmony  is  causing  unit  effectiveness  (or  vice  versa)  or  if 
racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness  are  co-symptoms  of  other  causal  vari¬ 
ables.  To  aid  in  answering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  cross 
lagged  differences.  Table  11  presents  cross-lagged  comparisons  between  racial 
harmony  and  unit  effectiveness  scales  which  produced  cross-lagged  differences 
significant  at  the  .10  level.  (Cross-lagged  differences  significant  at  the 
.10  level  were  reported  because  of  the  low  power  of  the  test  (Kenny,  1975,  p. 
894),  the  relatively  small  sample  size,  and  the  exploratory  nature  of  the 
analysis.)  For  each  comparison,  the  table  presents  the  synchronous,  cross- 
lagged,  hypo  auto,  and  autocorrelations,  and  the  cross-lagged  difference. 
Correlations  corrected  for  reliability  are  shown  in  parentheses.  Cross- 
lagged  correlations  were  corrected  using  reliability  ratios  (Kenny,  1975,  p. 
897)  and  synchronous  correlations  were  corrected  for  attenuation  (McNemar, 

1969,  p.  171). 

Several  of  the  significant  cross-lagged  differences  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  causal  relationships.  In  the  comparisons  between  R_H0ST  and  U_P0T  and 
R_RULES  and  U_P0T,  correction  for  reliability  shifts  reduces  the  cross-lagged 
difference  to  a  level  that  would  not  be  significant.  The  comparisons  between 
R  AI  and  U_LAWB,  R_AI  and  U_DISPF,  and  R_RULES  and  U_RATE  do  not  warrant 


Table  10 


Significant 

Synchronous 

Unit 

Correlations  Between  Racial  Harmony  and 
Effectiveness  Scales3 

Unit 

Effectiveness 

Scales 

Racial  Harmony 

Scales 

R_H0ST 

R_S0L  R_AI 

R_RULES 

R_RC 

U_HOST 

.63 

.35  .39 

.46 

.50 

UJtATE 

.43 

.34 

U_POT 

.46 

.36 

U_REBV 
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.38 

.29 

U_FIGHT 

.45 

.41  .38 

.43 

.53 

U_CLOSE 

.46 

.50  .35 

.32 

.51 

UJ3ISPF 

.63 

.51  .35 

.45 

.60 

Note.  Correlations  presented  are  averaged  across  time  by  converting  the  three 
synchronous  correlations  to  their  corresponding  angles  using  a  cosine 
transformation  (Joreskog  and  Sorbom,  1979,  p.  10)  averaging  the  angles 
and  converting  the  average  angle  back  into  a  correlation  coefficient 
using  an  arc  cosine  transformation. 

3n  =  59,  for  r  . 

25  £  <  .01, 

for  r  >  .33  £  <  .01 

two  tailed. 

the  stationarity  or  quasi-stationarity  assumption  because  of  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  synchronous  correlations  which  were  not  reduced  by  correction 
for  attentuation.  In  addition,  the  comparisons  between  R_AI  and  UJFIGHT  and 
R_RULES  and  U_RATE  show  a  strong  pattern  of  reversing  the  sign  of  the  cross- 
lagged  differences  across  time  which  makes  them  difficult  to  interpret. 

These  exclusions  leave  eight  pairs  of  variables  with  interpretable  cross- 
lagged  differences,  six  pairs  with  negative  differences,  and  two  pairs  with 
positive  differences.  The  variables  which  produced  the  negative  differences 
were  perceptions  of  overt  racial  hostility  (R_H0ST) ,  which  produced  negative 
cross-lagged  differences  across  waves  one  and  three  (a  5-month  interval)  when 
compared  with  self-reported  lawbreaking  (U_LAWB) ,  the  general  work  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  company  (U_DISPF) ,  and  E1-E4  cohesion  (U_CL0SE) .  U-CLOSE  also 
showed  a  significant  difference  across  waves  one  and  two,  but  this  comparison 
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Table  11 


Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparisons  Between  Racial  Climate  and  Unit 
Effectiveness  Scales  Which  Produced 
Significant  Cross-Lagged  Differences 
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is  not  stationary.  The  fourth  negative  cross-lagged  difference  also  involves 
U_CLOSE,  this  time  compared  with  overall  perceptions  of  racial  climate  (R_RC) . 
This  comparison  produced  significant  negative  cross-lagged  differences  across 
all  three  waves,  but  only  the  T1-T3  difference  is  stationary.  Finally,  the 
respondent's  evaluation  of  the  rules  that  other  racial  groups  live  by  (R_RULES) 
produced  a  negative  cross-lagged  difference  across  times  one  and  three  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  respondent's  evaluation  of  the  value  of  rebellion  against  lead¬ 
ers  (U_REVB)  and  with  the  respondent's  self-reported  lawbreaking  (U__LAWB) . 

Positive  cross-lagged  differences  were  found  only  when  comparing  overall 
perceptions  of  racial  climate  (R_RC)  with  perceptions  of  hostile  acts  or  in¬ 
tentions  against  the  company  and  its  leaders  (U-HOST)  and  the  respondent's 
evaluation  of  unit  leaders  (U_RATE) . 

The  cross-lagged  differences  found  between  the  racial  harmony  and  unit 
effectiveness  scales  can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  For  the  negative  differ¬ 
ences,  there  are  two  plausible  hypotheses;  the  first  is  that  improvements  in 
perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness  cause  improvement  in  perceptions  of  racial 
climate.  The  second  is  that  improvements  in  perceptions  of  racial  climate 
cause  a  deterioration  in  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness.  Based  on  the  cross- 
lagged  differences  alone,  both  hypotheses  are  equally  plausible.  However,  the 
universally  positive  synchronous  correlations  between  the  various  racial  har¬ 
mony  and  unit  effectiveness  variables  suggests  that  when  a  negative  cross- 
lagged  difference  appears,  improvements  in  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness 
are  causing  improvements  in  perceptions  of  racial  climate.  By  the  same  logic, 
in  those  cases  where  a  positive  difference  is  found,  it  suggests  that  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  racial  climate  variable  cause  improvements  in  the  unit  effective¬ 
ness  variable. 

In  addition  to  survey  measures  of  unit  effectiveness,  the  racial  climate 
scales  were  compared  to  a  number  of  record  data  measures  considered  to  be 
indicators  of  unit  effectiveness.  The  record  data  measures  used  as  indicators 
of  unit  effectiveness  were  frequencies  of  Military  Police  Reports  (MPR) ,  fre¬ 
quencies  of  AWOLs  as  computed  from  SIDPERS  change  in  duty  status  transactions, 
number  of  sick  calls  (SICK),  and  the  overall  rating  from  the  company  level 
unit  status  report  (USR) .  One  other  record  data  measure  considered  to  be  an 
indicator  of  unit  effectiveness,  IG  complaints,  was  not  used  because  of  its  ex¬ 
tremely  low  reliability  (see  Table  9) .  Although  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
other  variables  in  Table  9,  Article  15s,  Unprogrammed  Discharges,  Awards, 
Courts-Martial,  and  Bars  to  Re-enlistment  are  also  indicators  of  unit  effective¬ 
ness.  However,  these  actions  are,  in  fact,  initiated  by  the  unit  leaders. 
Therefore,  these  measures  are  treated  as  leadership  variables  in  the  present 
study.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  record  data  measures  such  as  sick  calls. 
Article  15s,  discharges,  and  overall  unit  status  report  ratings,  numerically 
high  scores  are  considered  to  be  negative,  as  opposed  to  th.  scale  scores  which 
were  all  reversed  so  that  a  numerically  high  score  was  positive. 

In  order  to  control  for  company  size  and  the  possibility  that  some  record 
data  measures  would  not  be  directly  comparable  across  divisions  because  of 
differences  in  local  administrative  procedures,  record  data  measures  involving 
frequencies  and  the  scales  which  they  were  compared  with,  were  residualized 
for  the  effect  of  company  size,  post,  and  the  company  size  by  post  interaction. 
Separate  regression  equations  were  calculated  for  each  wave.  The  regression 


accounted  for  an  average  of  10  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  survey  measures 
and  17  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  record  data  measures. 

In  contrast  to  the  scale  comparisons  of  racial  harmony  and  unit  effective¬ 
ness,  the  scale  to  record  data  comparisons  produced  no  significant  synchronous 
relationships  based  on  the  average  synchronous  correlations.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  significant  cross-lagged  differences  as  shown  in  Table  12. 

Two  of  the  record  data  variables,  frequency  of  Military  Police  Reports  (MPR) 
and  frequency  of  AWOLs,  showed  consistent  negative  cross-lagged  differences 
across  waves  one  and  three  with  all  racial  scales  except  R_RULES.  Two  other 
unit  effectiveness  variables,  sick  calls  (SICK)  and  overall  readiness  rating 
from  the  unit  status  report  (USR) ,  did  not  produce  cross-lagged  differences 
which  were  consistent  enough  to  interpret. 

The  direction  of  causality  implied  by  the  cross-lagged  differences  in  the 
scale  to  record  data  comparisons  of  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness  is 
similar  to  the  primary  direction  of  causality  found  in  the  scale  to  scale 
comparisons.  The  negative  difference  found  between  the  racial  scales  and 
Military  Police  Reports,  and  the  racial  scales  and  AWOLs  could  indicate  either 
that  perceptions  of  racial  harmony  increase  MP  reports  and  AWOLs  or  that  MP 
reports  and  AWOLs  decrease  perceptions  of  racial  harmony.  The  signs  of  the 
synchronous  correlations  are  mixed  but  most  of  the  higher  ones  are  negative, 
providing  evidence  against  the  first  hypothesis,  which  is  also  counter¬ 
intuitive.  Therefore,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  increased 
AWOLs  and  Military  Police  Reports  decrease  perceptions  of  racial  harmony. 

Overall,  the  cross-lagged  panel  analysis  of  racial  harmony  and  unit  effec¬ 
tiveness  indicates  that,  for  the  measures  used  in  this  study,  the  primary  causal 
path  leads  from  unit  effectiveness  to  racial  climate  such  that  improvements  in 
unit  effectiveness  cause  improved  racial  climate.  The  single  exceptions  to 
this  finding  is  that  perceptions  of  overall  racial  climate  (as  measured  by  the 
R_RC  scale)  seem  to  improve  perceptions  of  hostile  acts  and  intentions  against 
the  unit  (U_H0ST)  and  the  evaluation  of  unit  leaders  (U_RATE) . 

The  finding  that,  in  general,  unit  effectiveness  causes  improved  racial 
climate  is  somewhat  surprising  but  may  be  due  to  the  relatively  moderate  level 
of  racial  climate  among  the  companies  in  the  sample.  The  means  for  the  company 
level  racial  climate  scales  were  5.00,  5.04,  5.98,  4.75,  and  4.89  for  the 
R_H0ST,  R_S0L,  R_AI,  R_RULES,  and  R_RC  scales  respectively.  All  of  these 
means  are  slightly  above  the  4.5  midpoint  of  the  scale.  It  may  be  that  in 
cases  where  the  racial  climate  is  not  particularly  extreme,  it  is  controlled 
by  unit  effectiveness  variables  which  in  general  are  given  a  higher  priority 
in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  company.  On  the  other  hand,  in  situations 
where  racial  climate  becomes  more  extreme  in  the  negative  direction,  it  might 
still  be  expected  to  cause  reductions  in  unit  effectiveness. 

This  might  explain  why  perceptions  of  overall  racial  climate  (R_RC) , 
alone  among  the  racial  climate  measures,  seems  to  be  a  causal  factor  of  unit 
effectiveness.  Of  the  five  racial  scales  used  in  this  study,  R_RC  produced 
the  lowest  single  company  score.  In  fact,  it  produced  the  five  lowest  single 
company  scores.  This  finding  suggests  that  R_RC  may  be  more  sensitive  to 
negative  racial  climate  than  the  other  scales  and  therefore,  if  the  explanation 
tendered  above  is  correct,  would  be  the  scale  most  likely  to  indicate  that 
racial  climate  was  causing  unit  effectiveness. 
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Table  12  (Continued) 


Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparisons  Between  Racial  Climate  Scales  and  Record  Data 
Measures  of  Unit  Effectiveness  Which  Produced 
Significant  Cross-Lagged  Differences 
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In  any  case,  Che  results  suggest  that,  at  least  in  situations  of  moderate 
racial  climate,  a  commander  can  improve  race  relations  in  his  company  by  im¬ 
proving  the  effectiveness  of  his  unit.  Promoting  feelings  of  closeness  among 
the  enlisted  soldiers  would  seem  to  be  especially  effective  in  this  regard 
because  of  the  strong  relationship  of  U_CLOSE  with  both  R_HOST  and  R_RC. 

Racial  Harmony  and  Leadership  Climate.  Table  13  presents  the  significant 
synchronous  correlations  between  racial  harmony  and  leadership  scales.  Signif¬ 
icant  synchronous  correlations  were  found  between  all  the  racial  climate  scales 
and  measures  of  leadership  climate  related  to  perceptions  of  the  consideration 
and  fairness  of  company  leaders  (L_FAIR) .  Significant  synchronous  correlations 
also  were  found  between  all  but  one  of  the  racial  climate  scales  and  measures 
of  leadership  climate  related  to  leadership  strictness  in  establishing  rules 
requiring  respect  for  authority  and  obedience  (L_STR) .  A  third  leadership 
climate  scale  dealing  with  perceived  willingness  of  leaders  to  protect  their 
troops  (L_SAC)  produced  only  two  significant  correlations  with  the  racial 
scales.  Two  additional  leadership  climate  measures,  one  related  to  leadership 
actions  taken  to  reduce  conflicts  (L_PROB)  and  one  related  to  the  amount  of 
time  spent  interacting  with  enlisted  soldiers  (LjCONS) ,  produced  no  significant 
synchronous  correlations  with  any  of  the  racial  climate  scales.  In  all  cases, 
favorable  scores  on  the  racial  climate  scales  were  associated  with  favorable 
scores  on  the  leadership  climate  scales. 


Table  13 

Significant  Synchronous  Correlations  Between  Racial  Harmony 

and  Leadership  Scales3 
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Scales 
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.43 

.40 
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.35 
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R_AI 

.26 

.35 
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R_RULES 

.51 

.25 

R  RC 

.48 

.26 

.34 

ote .  Correlations  presented  are  averaged  across  time  by  converting  the  three 
synchronous  correlations  to  their  corresponding  angles  using  a  cosine 
transformation  (Joreskog  and  Sorbom,  1979,  p.  10)  averaging  the  angles 
and  converting  the  average  angle  back  into  a  correlation  coefficient 
using  an  arc  cosine  transformation. 

n  *  59,  except  in  correlations  involving  L_PR0B  and  L_C0NS  where 
n  =  57,  for  r  .25  £  <  .05;  for  r  .33  £  <  .01. 


In  order  Co  assess  Che  direcCion  of  causalicy  in  Chese  relacionships 
beCween  racial  climaCe  and  leadership  climaCe,  Che  cross-lagged  differences 
were  examined.  Table  14  presencs  cross-lagged  comparisons  beCween  racial 
climaCe  and  leadership  climaCe  scales  which  were  significanC  ac  Che  .10  level. 

Once  again,  a  number  of  significanC  cross-lagged  differences  cannoc  be 
inCerpreCed  as  causal  relacionships.  In  one  case,  Che  comparison  beCween 
R_H0ST  and  L_STR,  correcCion  for  reliabiliCy  shifcs  reduced  Che  cross-lagged 
difference  Co  a  level  chac  would  noC  be  significanC.  SignificanC  differences 
beCween  synchronous  correlaCions  would  noC  allow  che  sCaCionariCy  or  quasi- 
sCaCionariCy  assumpCion  in  Che  comparisons  beCween  R_RULES  and  L_SAC  and  be¬ 
Cween  L_PR0B  and  R_RULES.  In  a  number  of  ocher  cases,  a  scrong  paCCern  of 
reversing  Che  sign  of  Che  cross-lagged  difference  across  cime  made  incerpreca- 
Cion  of  chese  comparisons  difficulC.  These  comparisons  included:  R_AI  and 
L_FAIR;  R_AI  and  L_SAC;  and  R_RULES  and  L_FAIR . 

Excluding  chese  comparisons,  Chere  remained  fourceen  comparable  cross- 
lagged  differences.  PosiCive  cross-lagged  differences  were  found  in  13  of  Chese 
cases.  ExcepC  for  comparisons  involving  L_PR0B,  all  of  chese  posiCive  cross- 
lagged  differences  are  consisCenC  wich  Che  view  chac  improvemenCs  in  Che  racial 
climaCe  variables  cause  improvemenC  in  percepCion  of  leadership  climaCe.  The 
alcernace  hypochesis  ChaC  posiCive  percepCions  of  leadership  decrease  racial 
harmony  is  noC  consisCenC  wich  Che  posiCive  synchronous  correlacion.  Since 
enlisCed  responses  are  heavily  weighced  in  Che  company  level  scores  used  in 
Chis  analysis,  Che  finding  ChaC  racial  harmony  variables  Cend  Co  cause  Che 
leadership  variables  mighc  be  explained  simply  as  favorable  enlisCed  percep¬ 
Cions  of  racial  climaCe  generalizing  Co  more  favorable  enlisCed  percepCions  of 
company  leaders.  However,  Che  L_C0NS  scale  also  shows  Chis  effecC  and  iC  con- 
siscs  only  of  Che  leaders’  responses  Co  quescions  abouc  Cheir  own  behavior. 

This  suggesCs  chac  racial  climaCe  may  be  producing  real  changes  in  Che  behavior 
of  leaders  on  Che  dimensions  measures  by  L_FAIR,  L_SAC,  L_STR,  and  L_C0NS. 

Or,  in  ocher  words,  chac  posiCive  racial  climaCe  increases  a  leader's  perceived 
fairness,  consideraCion,  willingness  Co  sacrifice  for  his  croops,  and  Che  fre¬ 
quency  wich  which  he  confers  wich  subordinaces  abouC  company  policy. 

The  ocher  significanC  posiCive  comparisons  in  Table  14  which  involve 
L_PR0B  muse  be  evaluaCed  separacely  from  Che  resc  of  Che  leader  scale  compari¬ 
sons  because  Chey  show  generally  negaCive  synchronous  correlaCions.  The  nega- 
cive  synchronous  correlaCions  and  Che  posiCive  cross-lagged  differences  suggesc 
Chac  L_PR0B  is  decreasing  percepCions  of  racial  harmony.  This  is  an  inceresc- 
ing  finding  because  several  of  Che  iCeras  ChaC  make  up  L_PR0B  relaCe  Co  sCraCe- 
gies  which  would  logically  be  expecCed  Co  improve  racial  climaCe,  such  as  number 
of  RR/EO  seminars  conducCed  and  calls  Co  Che  EO  office  for  assisCance.  In  face, 
Boyd  and  Griesemer  (Noce  6)  found  Chac  in  siCuaCions  of  racial  hosCiliCy,  en¬ 
lisCed  subjecCs  raced  Che  sCracegy  of  holding  RAP  sessions  (aC  Che  Cime  of  Che 
sCudy  RR/EO  seminars  were  called  RAP  sessions)  as  having  a  posiCive  effecc. 

On  Che  ocher  hand,  calling  Che  EO  office  for  assisCance  was  viewed  as  negaCive 
in  siCuaCions  of  racial  hosCiliCy,  as  was  breaking  up  racial  groups,  which  is 
also  pare  of  L_PR0B. 
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Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparisons  Between  Racial  and  Leadership  Scales 
Which  Produced  Significant  Cross-Lagged  Differences 
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Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparisons  Between  Racial  and  Leadership  Scales 
Which  Produced  Significant  Cross-Lagged  Differences 
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CONS  where  0  ■  57. 

orrelated  correlations 

OCenny,  1975). 

b.  r  >  .25  £  <  .05;  r  >_  .33  £  <  .01,  two  tailed. 

c.  £  <  .10,  one  called,  Pearson-Fllon  z  test  for  c 

d.  Parenthesized  values  have  been  corrected  for  reliability. 

e.  Syncronous  correlations  connected  by  a  line  are  not  significantly  different  (£  <  .JO),  Pearson-Fllon  t  test. 


It  may  be  that  the  subjects  in  the  present  studv  no  longer  view  RR/EO 
seminars  as  having  a  positive  effect  on  racial  climate  in  their  units,  or  it 
may  be  (as  noted  in  the  item  analysis)  that  RR/EO  seminars  are  a  part  of  this 
scale  because,  like  the  other  items  in  L_PROB,  it  is  something  that  most  lead¬ 
ers  do  not  do  very  often.  A  final  decision  will  have  to  await  further  analysis. 

To  further  explore  the  relationship  between  leadership  and  racial  harmony, 
cross-lagged  comparisons  were  computed  between  the  racial  scales  and  the  record 
data  measures  of  leadership:  Article  15s;  Unprogrammed  Discharges;  and  Awards. 
Article  15s  are  nonjudicial  punishments  imposed  by  the  company  commander  for 
offenses  which  he  feels  are  not  serious  enough  to  warrant  courts-martial.  Un¬ 
programmed  discharges  are  used  to  separate  soldiers  from  the  service  prior  to 
their  regular  term  of  enlistment.  Only  punitive  discharges  (not  hardship  or 
medical)  are  used  in  the  analysis.  Two  other  record  data  measures  of  leadership 
climate,  courts-martials ,  and  bars  to  re-enlistment  were  not  used  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  because  of  their  low  reliability.  As  before,  record  data  measures  and 
scale  scores  were  residualized  for  the  effect  of  company  size,  post,  and  the 
company  size  by  post  interaction.  Based  on  the  average  across  three  waves, 
there  were  no  significant  synchronous  correlations  between  racial  scales  and 
leadership  record  variables.  Significant  cross-lagged  comparisons  from  this 
analysis  are  shown  in  Table  15.  Table  15  shows  that  unprogrammed  discharges 
(UPD)  produced  negative  cross-lagged  differences  across  waves  one  and  three 
with  all  of  the  racial  scales  (although  in  the  comparisons  with  R_HOST  and 
R_RULES  the  stationarity  assumption  is  not  justified),  while  Awards  produced 
negative  cross-lagged  differences  across  waves  one  and  two  with  all  of  the 
racial  scales  except  R_RULES .  Article  15s  produced  significant  cross-lagged 
differences  with  R_HOST  across  waves  one  and  three,  with  R_AI  across  waves 
two  and  three,  and  with  R_RC  across  waves  one  and  two. 

For  the  negative  cross-lagged  differences  found  with  discharges,  the 
competing  hypotheses  are  that  perceptions  of  racial  harmony  cause  unprogrammed 
discharges,  or  that  unprogrammed  discharges  decrease  perceptions  of  racial 
harmony.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  the  most  intuitively  appealing,  but  the 
larger  synchronous  correlations  are  positive,  which  suggests  the  former  hypo¬ 
thesis.  (Recall  that  numerically  high  discharges  are  negative.)  Additional 
evidence  for  the  first  hypothesis  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  cross-lagged 
correlations  with  the  racial  variables  leading  are  positive  and,  in  all  but 
one  case,  are  larger  than  the  cross-lagged  correlations  with  discharges  lead¬ 
ing.  Thus,  the  data  are  most  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  good  racial 
climate  increases  the  number  of  unprogrammed  discharges  in  a  company.  One 
possible  explanation  for  this  finding  is  that  good  racial  climate  is  associated 
with  an  atmosphere  of  openness  and  good  communication  within  the  unit.  In  such 
a  climate  the  enlisted  soldiers  would  be  less  likely  to  hide  problems  from 
their  leaders,  and,  consequently,  leaders  would  be  more  aware  of  problems  in 
the  company.  Since  leaders  can  only  punish  offenses  that  they  are  aware  of, 
increased  awareness  of  problems  may  increase  unprogrammed  discharges.  A 
second  possible  explanation  is  that  in  situations  of  good  racial  climate,  in¬ 
dividuals  causing  problems  in  the  unit  might  stand  out  more  and,  therefore,  be 
more  likely  to  receive  unprogrammed  discharges. 
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Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparisons  Between  Racial  Scales  and  Leadership  Record  Data 
Measures  Which  Produced  Significant  Cross-Lagged  Differences 
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Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparisons  Between  Racial  Scales  and  Leadership  Record  Data 
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a.  n  *  59 

b.  r  >  .25  £  <  .05;  r  >,  .  33  £  <  .01,  two  tailed. 

c.  £  <  .10,  one  tailed,  Pearson-Fllon  z  test  for  correlated  correlations  {Kenny,  1975). 

d.  Parenthesized  values  have  been  corrected  for  reliability. 

e.  Syncronoua  correlations  connected  by  a  line  are  not  significantly  different  (£  <  .10),  Pearson-Pilon  z  test. 
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For  Article  15s  the  competing  hypotheses  are  that  perceptions  of  racial 
harmony  increase  Article  15s  or  that  Article  15s  decrease  racial  harmony. 

In  this  instance,  the  results  seem  to  suggest  the  more  intuitive  of  the  two 
hypotheses,  i.e.,  that  Article  15s  decrease  perceptions  of  racial  harmony. 

This  is  because  most  of  the  larger  synchronous  correlations  between  Article 
15s  and  the  racial  scales  have  negative  signs,  and  because  the  cross-lagged 
correlations  with  Article  15s  leading  in  time  are  always  negative  and  larger 
than  the  cross-lagged  correlations  are  when  one  of  the  racial  scales  leads 
in  time. 

Finally,  for  awards,  the  negative  cross-lagged  differences  found  in  com¬ 
parisons  with  racial  scales  could  mean  either  that:  (1)  racial  harmony  in¬ 
creases  awards,  or  (2)  awards  decrease  racial  harmony.  In  this  case,  all 
available  evidence  favors  the  conclusion  that  racial  harmony  increases  the 
number  of  awards. 

Leadership  and  Unit  Effectiveness.  In  order  to  investigate  leadership 
impacts  on  unit  effectiveness,  the  leadership  scales  and  record  data  measures 
were  compared  against  the  unit  effectiveness  scales  and  record  data  measures. 
Table  16  presents  the  significant  synchronous  correlations  between  leadership 
scales  and  unit  effectiveness  scales.  Perceptions  of  leader  consideration  and 
fairness  (L__FAIR)  show  significant  positive  correlations  with  all  measures 
of  unit  effectiveness.  Less  consistent  correlations  with  unit  effectiveness 
scales  were  found  with  perceptions  of  the  willingness  of  company  leaders  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  for  their  men  (L_SAC)  and  perceptions  of  leader 
strictness  (L_STR) .  The  two  scales  based  on  items  from  the  leader  strategies 
item  pool  (L_PROB  and  L_CONS)  showed  no  significant  synchronous  correlations 
with  any  of  the  unit  effectiveness  scales. 

Table  17  presents  the  cross-lagged  comparisons  of  the  leadership  and 
unit  effectiveness  scales  which  produced  significant  cross-lagged  differences. 
The  majority  of  the  interpretable  cross-lagged  differences  involve  unit  effec¬ 
tiveness  scales  related  to  perceptions  of  hostile  acts  or  intentions  against 
the  company  (U_HOST) ,  self-reported  lawbreaking  (UJLAWB) ,  E1-E4  cohesion 
(U_CLOSE) ,  and  general  work  effectiveness  (U_DISPF),  compared  against  leader¬ 
ship  scales  related  to  fairness  and  consideration  (L_FAIR) ,  the  leader's  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice  for  his  subordinates  (L_SAC) ,  and  the  amount  of  time  that 
the  leaders  say  they  spend  consulting  with  subordinates  (L_CONS) .  The  sign  of 
the  significant  cross-lagged  differences  is  almost  universally  positive,  indi¬ 
cating  that  either  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness  cause  perceptions  of  a 
positive  leadership  climate;  or  that  improving  perceptions  of  leadership 
climate  cause  decreased  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness.  Given  the  positive 
sign  of  the  significant  synchronous  correlations  and  the  counter-intuitive 
nature  of  the  hypothesis  that  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness  decrease  per¬ 
ceptions  of  positive  leadership  climate,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness  cause  perceptions  of  positive  leadership 
climate.  This  pattern  of  results  is  similar  to  the  one  found  when  the  leader¬ 
ship  scales  were  compared  with  the  racial  scales,  i.e.,  that  variables  related 
to  perceptions  of  leadership  were  caused  rather  than  causal. 
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Significant  Synchronous  Correlations  Between  Leadership  and 
Unit  Effectiveness  Scales3 
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Note.  Correlations  presented  are  averaged  across  time  by  converting  the 

three  synchronous  correlations  to  their  corresponding  angles  using  a 
cosine  transformation  (Joreskog  and  Sorbom,  1979,  p.  10)  averaging 
the  angles  and  converting  the  average  angle  back  into  a  correlation 
coefficient  using  an  arc  cosine  transformation. 

a 

n  =  59,  except  for  correlations  involving  L_PR0B  and  L_C0NS  where 
n  =  57,  for  r  .25  £  <  .05;  for  r  .33  £  <  .01. 
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Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparison  Between  Leadership  and  Unit  Effectiveness  Scales 
Which  Produced  Significant  Cross-Lagged  Differences 
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Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparison  Between  Leadership  and  Unit  Effectiveness  Scales 
Which  Produced  Significant  Cross-Lagged  Differences 
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4.  n  -  59  except  !ji  comparisons  with  l_PR08  and  L  CONS  where  n  -  57. 
t>.  r  >  .25  £  '  .05;  r  >  .jj  £  <  .01,  two  called. 

0.  £  <  .10,  one  called,  Pearson-Fllon  z  test  for  correlated  corrs.atlons  (Kenny,  1975). 

d.  Parenthesized  values  have  been  corrected  for  reliability. 

e.  Syncronous  correlations  connected  by  a  line  are  not  significantly  different  (£  <  .10),  Pearson-Fllon  z  test. 


Table  18  presents  cross-lagged  comparisons  between  the  leadership  scales 
and  unit  effectiveness  record  data  measures  which  produced  significant  cross- 
lagged  comparisons.  The  pattern  of  interpretable  cross-lagged  differences  in 
Table  18  is  fairly  sparse,  and  inconsistent  with  respect  to  the  sign  of  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Therefore,  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  draw  any  overall  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  these  relationships.  However,  several  of  the  individual  com¬ 
parisons  are  interesting.  Perceptions  of  leader  fairness  and  consideration 
(L_FAIR)  and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  (L_SAC)  seem  to  have  decreased  AWOLs 
between  time  one  and  time  two.  Perceptions  of  leader  strictness  (L_STR)  appar¬ 
ently  decreased  MP  reports  and  increased  sick  calls,  while  AWOLs  and  poorer  over¬ 
all  ratings  on  USR  reports  increased  leader  strictness.  (Note  that  a  numerically 
lower  USR  rating  indicates  higher  readiness.)  Poor  USR  ratings  also  increased 
the  use  of  intervention  strategies  measured  by  L_PROB  (At  T]_-T2  only) .  On  the 
other  hand,  L_PROB  increased  AWOLs  (T2-T3)  and  sick  calls  (T1-T2) •  This  pattern 
of  results  suggests  that  leaders  respond  to  problems  in  their  units  by  imposing 
strict  rules  and  applying  L_PROB  strategies.  However,  indications  are  that 
these  actions  may  make  some  aspects  of  the  situation  worse  by  increasing  AWOLs 
and  sick  calls  and  (as  shown  in  Table  14)  by  decreasing  racial  harmony. 

Table  19  presents  significant  cross-lagged  comparisons  which  resulted 
when  the  leadership  record  data  measures  were  compared  against  the  unit  effec¬ 
tiveness  scales.  These  comparisons  produced  a  fairly  consistent  pattern  of 
negative  cross-lagged  differences.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  comparisons 
are  not  stationary.  In  fact,  the  instability  of  the  synchronous  correlations 
is  remarkable,  with  many  of  the  significant  differences  involving  changes  in 
sign.  Examination  of  the  distributions  of  the  record  data  variables  indicated 
a  high  degree  of  positive  skewness,  a  common  finding  when  frequency  counts  are 
constructed  of  relatively  infrequent  events. 

To  evaluate  the  possibility  that  outliers  in  the  positive  tail  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  distributions  were  causing  the  instability  of  the  synchronous  correla¬ 
tions,  a  log  transformation  was  applied  to  the  record  data  measures  and  the 
cross-lagged  comparisons  recalculated.  Although  the  transformation  substan¬ 
tially  improved  the  skewness  of  the  record  data,  it  did  not  improve  the  sta- 
tionarity  of  the  synchronous  correlations  or  change  the  overall  pattern  of 
the  cross-lagged  differences. 

In  spite  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  synchronous  correlations,  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  negative  signs  of  the  cross-lagged  differences  is  suggestive 
of  the  presence  of  some  relationship.  Again,  interpretation  of  these  cross- 
lagged  differences  must  be  considered  separately  for  the  punishment  variables, 
Article  15s  and  Administrative  Discharges,  and  for  Awards,  which  represents  a 
dimension  of  reward.  For  the  punishment  measures,  the  competing  hypotheses 
are  that  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness  cause  Article  15s  and  discharges, 
or  that  Article  15s  and  discharges  decrease  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness. 

The  hypothesis  that  Article  15s  and  discharges  decrease  perceptions  of  unit 
effectiveness  seems  most  reasonable  and  is  supported  by  the  generally  negative 
signs  of  the  synchronous  correlations,  although  their  instability  suggests 
that  other  unmeasured  variables  are  operating  in  the  system.  The  finding  that 
leader  punishments  tend  to  decrease  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness,  though 
mitigated  by  lack  of  stationarity ,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  components 
of  this  analysis  replicate  a  finding  by  Hart  (1978)  that  Article  15  punishments 
increase  self-reported  lawbreaking  (the  scale  Hart  used  was  identical  to 
U_LAWB  except  for  the  presence  of  two  additional  items)  and  decrease  perceptions 
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Table  18 


Synchronous,  Cross-Lagged,  Hypo  Auto,  and  Autocorrelations  for 
Comparisons  Between  Record  Data  Measures  of  Unit 
Effectiveness  and  Leadership  Scales  Which 
Produced  Significant  Cross-Lagged  Differences 
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of  the  overall  work  effectiveness  of  the  company,  as  measured  by  the  discipline 
scale  U_DISPF.  For  awards  the  finding  of  negative  cross-lagged  differences 
implies  that  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness  increase  awards  or  that  awards 
decrease  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness.  In  this  case,  intuitive  considera¬ 
tions  and  the  generally  positive  synchronous  correlations  (17  out  of  24)  make 
the  hypothesis  that  perceptions  of  unit  effectiveness  cause  increased  numbers 
of  awards  the  more  tenable  of  the  two  possibilities.  This  result  is  similar 
to  the  earlier  finding  that  racial  harmony  increased  the  number  of  awards. 

One  exception  to  the  overall  trend  of  negative  cross-lagged  differences 
is  found  in  the  comparison  between  unprogrammed  discharges  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  rating  of  the  leaders  (U_RATE) .  This  comparison  shows  a  large  positive 
difference  across  waves  one  and  two  and  a  somewhat  smaller  difference  across 
waves  two  and  three.  The  negative  synchronous  correlations  suggest  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  favorable  evaluations  of  the  leaders  decrease  unprogrammed  dis¬ 
charges,  possibly  because  a  favorable  evaluation  of  unit  leaders  reduces  the 
number  of  EMs  taking  actions  intended  to  provoke  an  administrative  discharge. 

CONCLUSIONS 

At  the  onset  of  this  research  it  had  been  expected  that  the  causal  deter¬ 
minants  of  unit  effectiveness  would  be  found  in  aspects  of  the  racial  and 
leadership  climates  of  the  company.  However,  the  general  trend  of  the  results 
is  that  unit  effectiveness  impacts  both  the  leadership  and  the  racial  climate 
of  the  unit. 

In  regards  to  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness,  for  example,  improve¬ 
ments  in  effectiveness  measures  of:  unit  discipline;  E1-E4  cohesion;  levels  of 
self-reported  lawbreaking;  numbers  of  MP  reports;  and  numbers  of  AWOLs  were  all 
found  to  reduce  perceptions  of  overt  racial  hostility.  Decreasing  AWOLs  and  MP 
reports  also  increased  voluntary  interactions  between  blacks  and  whites,  im¬ 
proved  attitudes  toward  integration,  and  improved  perceptions  of  the  overall 
racial  climate.  Generally  these  relationships  were  found  across  5-month  inter¬ 
vals  but  not  across  2-month  intervals.  Only  one  measure,  perception  of  overall 
racial  climate,  was  found  to  cause  unit  effectiveness  variables.  Overall 
racial  climate  was  found  to  reduce  perceptions  of  insubordination  in  the  unit 
and  increase  the  rating  of  and  acquiescence  to  company  leaders.  These  relation 
ships  between  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness  are  diagramed  in  Figure  1. 
Variables  with  similar  patterns  of  relationships  are  enclosed  in  boxes;  the 
arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  causality.  The  figure  suggests  strategies  a 
commander  might  apply  to  improve  racial  harmony  in  his  unit.  For  example, 
actions  designed  to  increase  E1-E4  cohesion  (e.g.,  group  training  exercises, 
team  sports,  and  group  recreational  activities)  would  be  expected  to  improve 
both  perceptions  of  overall  racial  climate  and  acts  of  overt  racial  hostility 
in  the  unit.  Improvement  in  the  overall  racial  climate  will,  in  turn,  benefit 
the  leader  by  decreasing  acts  of  insubordination  and  increasing  subordinates' 
rating  of  and  willingness  to  submit  to  his  leadership.  In  examining  this  fig¬ 
ure,  the  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  relationships  illustrated  occur 
over  time,  some  taking  several  months  to  manifest  themselves,  and  may  be 
entirely  absent  over  the  short  run. 


Racial  Harmony 


Unit  Effectiveness 


Figure  1.  Causal  relationships  between  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness 


When  various  aspects  of  leadership  climate  were  examined  for  factors 
which  cause  improved  unit  effectiveness  and  racial  harmony,  several  relation¬ 
ships  were  found.  Perceptions  of  leader  fairness  and  willingness  to  sacrifice 
for  their  troops  were  found  to  decrease  AWOLs,  and  leader  strictness  was  found 
to  decrease  MP  reports  (although  leader  strictness  also  had  the  undesirable 
effect  of  increasing  sick  calls).  Also,  unprogrammed  discharges  were  reduced 
when  ratings  of  unit  leaders  were  high  (but  increased  when  racial  harmony  was 
good).  Other  variables  were  found  to  be  detrimental  to  unit  effectiveness. 
Article  15s  produced  greater  perceptions  of  insubordination,  higher  lawbreak¬ 
ing,  lower  ratings  of  unit  leaders,  lower  unit  discipline,  and  lowered  the 
percentage  of  company  members  who  respondents  would  trust  in  battle.  Similar 
negative  effects  were  seen  with  unprogrammed  discharges.  Also,  application  of 
so-called  "problem  strategies"  (e.g.,  calling  in  outside  assistance,  relieving 
individuals,  breaking  up  racial  groups,  etc.)  increased  AWOLs  and  sick  calls. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  except  for  the  specific  relationships 
detailed  above  in  which  leadership  caused  a  unit  effectiveness  variable,  the 
general  trend  of  the  data  was  such  that  changes  in  the  racial  climate  and  unit 
effectiveness  variables  caused  changes  in  the  leadership  variables.  Measures 
such  as  perceived  leader  fairness  and  consideration,  perceived  leader  willing¬ 
ness  to  sacrifice  for  their  subordinates,  the  amount  of  time  leaders  spend  con¬ 
ferring  with  subordinates  on  company  matters,  and  the  number  of  awards  and 
commendations  given  were  caused  by  a  broad  range  of  various  racial  climate 
and  unit  effectiveness  scales.  This  finding  suggests  that,  at  least  along  a 
number  of  dimensions  which  have  traditionally  been  considered  aspects  of  lead¬ 
ership,  perceived  leader  characteristics  are  not  causes  of  unit  performance 
but  rather,  are  reactions  to  it,  and  that  these  dimensions  can  not  generally 
be  looked  to  for  interventions  designed  to  impact  on  unit  effectiveness. 

The  various  causal  relationships  found  when  the  leadership  variables  were 
compared  with  the  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness  variables  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  Figure  2.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the  pattern  of  results  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  figure  does  not  suggest  many  strategies 
which  could  be  used  to  improve  unit  effectiveness.  The  figure  does  illustrate, 
however,  that  leaders  cannot  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  units  through 
punitive  actions  such  as  Article  15s  and  unprogrammed  discharges.  In  fact, 
such  actions  are  likely  to  increase  subsequent  offense  rates  and  lower  several 
aspects  of  unit  effectiveness  and  racial  harmony  as  well.  Figure  2  also  illus¬ 
trates  an  instance  where  the  response  leaders  tend  to  make  to  a  problem  in 
their  unit  actually  makes  things  worse.  The  figure  shows  that  leaders  tend  to 
respond  to  poor  unit  status  reports  or  high  AWOLs  by  becoming  more  strict  and 
applying  "problem  strategies."  While  these  actions  will  tend  to  have  a  posi¬ 
tive  impact  on  MP  reports,  they  will  actually  tend  to  worsen  the  AWOL  problem, 
and  have  the  additional  negative  effect  of  increasing  sick  calls.  The  figure 
suggests  that  a  better  strategy  would  be  to  concentrate  on  fair  and  considerate 
leadership  of  the  unit.  Again,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  rela¬ 
tionships  occur  over  time  and  may  not  manifest  themselves  immediately,  but 
only  after  a  delay  of  several  months. 

What  then  are  the  factors  which  cause  unit  effectiveness?  The  present 
research  provides  a  few  clues:  as  stated  above,  perceptions  of  overall  racial 
climate  were  found  to  decrease  acts  of  insubordination  and  increase  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  unit  leaders;  perceptions  of  leader  fairness,  consideration,  and  sac¬ 
rifice  decreased  the  number  of  AWOLs,  but  these  sparse  results  leave  the 


question  largely  unanswered.  Perhaps  the  primary  influences  on  unit  effective¬ 
ness  are  to  be  found  in  institutional  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  com¬ 
pany  commander.  Factors  such  as  high  personnel  turbulence,  the  quality  of  in¬ 
coming  personnel,  and  the  promotion  system  are  frequently  mentioned  as  potential 
determinants  of  unit  effectiveness.  Or,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  concepts  of  leadership,  such  as  fairness  and  willingness  to  sacrifice, 
are  effective  in  promoting  unit  effectiveness,  but  the  perceptual  measures  used 
in  the  present  study  do  not  effectively  capture  these  behaviors.  Future  re¬ 
search  may  be  able  to  address  these  questions  by  developing  more  objective 
measures,  possibly  from  Army  record  keeping  systems  such  as  SIDPERS. 

Finally,  it  seems  appropriate  to  comment  briefly  on  the  methodology  of 
this  study.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  pattern  of  results  when  variables 
are  compared  across  time  is  vastly  different  from  that  found  using  same  time 
comparisons.  Many  of  the  relationships  found  in  this  study  would  have  been  mis¬ 
interpreted,  or  left  undiscovered,  if  the  cross-lagged  correlations  had  not 
been  examined. 

Unfortunately,  cross-lagged  panel  analysis  as  a  technique  is  still  being 
developed  and  its  many  assumptions  and  nuances  of  interpretation  make  it  a 
difficult  technique  to  apply  objectively.  There  is  some  evidence  from  the 
present  effort  that  cross-lagged  panel  analysis  may  be  fairly  robust  to  viola¬ 
tions  of  its  stationarity  and  quasi-stationarity  assumptions.  Corrections 
for  reliability  shifts  changed  the  interpretation  of  only  three  of  the  many 
comparisons  presented  in  the  paper.  In  other  cases,  cross-lagged  differences 
remained  significant  across  time  waves  within  a  comparison,  even  though  some 
of  the  synchronous  correlations  were  significantly  different.  The  comparisons 
of  R_HOST  and  R_RC  with  UjCLOSE  are  good  examples  of  this  phenomenon.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  collecting  the  sort  of  data  necessary  for  a  panel  study  is 
not  an  easy  matter.  The  7-month  data  collection  effort  required  for  the  present 
study  was  a  task  that  often  tried  the  patience  of  the  researchers,  and,  more 
importantly,  severely  tried  the  patience  of  the  subjects.  In  any  case,  for 
field  studies  of  complex  social  systems  such  as  this  one,  the  advantage  gained 
by  being  able  to  look  at  relationships  across  time  would  seem  to  outweigh  the 
effort  required  to  overcome  the  problems. 
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COMPANY 


GRACE 


TYPE  OF  AWJ©' 


COMPANY  LEVEL  UNIT  STATUS  INFORMATION 


COMPANY  LEVS.  UNIT  SIXTUS  DTCKWaiai 


Date  of  Report 
(YYRMDO) 


CONFI DENTIAL(When  filled  in) 


1.  BATTALION 


2.  CXMPANY 


S.  EQUIPMENT  SPOTS  DATA 


ml  of  Equipment  Oper¬ 
ationally  Ready 


3.  PBBOKEL  READINESS  DATA 


-Q ZD 

“'m 

"m 


Operating  Strsigth  » 


MDS  Trained  l 


Senior  Grade  l 


Personnel  Turnover  t 


6.  TRAINING  DATA 


m  Deployable  Strength  \ 

{Designated  Units  Only)}  c. 


4.  EQUUMENT  CN  HWC  DATA 


'em 

'em 

tm 

'em 


Total  Line  I tens 


Winter  of  Lines  Rated  1 


Winter  of  Lines  Rated  2 


Winter  of  Linas  Kited  3| 


Winter  of  Lines  Rated  4 


Pacing  iten(s)  Percentage 

of  mi  I 


Pacing  Item  ES  Rating 
(1.2, 3, 4) 


Missile  Systea 
Availability 


Weeks  to  Oarplete 
Training 


Availability  of  Fisids 


Availability  of  Equipment/ 
Material 


Availability  of  Quali¬ 
fied  leaders 


Availability  of  Training/ 
Areas/Facilities 


Availability  of  Fuel 


Availability  of  Annum,  ticn 


Availability  of  Time 


'  I  I  Overall  Unit  Rating IBi ter  1,2,3 

I _ 1  or  4) 

8‘  |  [  Authorized  Level  of  ttgenizaticn 
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I.G.  COMPLAINT  ROSTER 


MONTHLY  I.G.  COMPLAINT  ROSTER  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF _ 

POST _ 

Complete  one  line  of  the  table  for  each  i.G.'  complaint  from  a  company  In  the  sample. 


UNIT 

(Company  A 
Battalion) 

IOC.3 

DATE  OF 
COHPLAINT 

complaint 

CATEGORY 

s/usz 

COM 

RACE1 2 

#LA1NANT' 

SEX 

GRADE 

mM 

■ 

|| 

■ 

■  1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

n§ 

■ 

1 

■ 

| 

n 

■ 

m 

■ 

|| 

■ 

ii 

1.  Indicate  black,  white,  other. 

2.  Suostanti a ted/Unsubs tantlated. 

3.  The  location  at  which  the  complaint  was  registered.  Use  “IS"  for  a  complaint 
rejlstered  at  the  site  of  an  1.5.  Inspection;  use  "0"  for  a  complaint  registered 
at  the  I.G.  Office. 
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MP  REPORT  ROSTER 
TYPE  OF  COMPLAINT  CODES 


TYPE  or  COMPLAINT 


traffic 

01  Non-movingino  registration,  no  plates,  no  license  in  possession,  etc.) 
02  Speeding 

03  Reckless  drlving/Following  too  close 
04  Running  stop  sign/F Issuing  red 

OS  I«proper  left  tum/Oriving  on  shoulder/One-way  treffic 
06  Nit  end  Run 

70*  Impeding  speed 


TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT 


07 

Traffic  Accident/No  Injuries/Minor  Damage 

08 

/No  Injuries/Moderate  Damage 

09 

/No  Injuries/Major  Damage 

10 

/Minor  Injuries /Ml nor  Damage 

11 

/Minor  Injuries/Moderate  Damage 

12 

/Minor  Injuries/Major  Damage 

13 

/Moderate  lnjuries/Mlnor  Damage 

14 

/Moderate  Injuries/Moderate  Damage 

15 

/Moderate  Injuries/Major  Damage 

16 

/Major  Injuries/Minor  Damage 

17 

/Major  Injuries /Moderate  Damage 

18 

/Major  lnjuries/Major  Damage 

19 

DwMOriving  While  Intoxicated) 

20 

liplied  Consent 

21 

Oriving  While  Impaired 

DRUGS 

PROPERTY 

23  Marl juana( possession) 

24  Marl juana(sel ling) 

25  Nercotics(possession) 

26  Nercotics(selling) 

27  Found  ContrtPend 

28  Possession  of  controlled 
suostence 

29  Possession  of  Open  Container 


VIOLATIONS  PARTICULAR  TO  MILITARY 

30  Unifone  Violation 

31  No  Military  10 

32  Altered  ID 

33  Disobeying  a  lawful  order 

34  Impersonating  an  NC0 

35  Possession  of  Illegal  Weapon 

36  AUOL 

37  Desertion 

38  Return  to  Military  Authority 

39  Oerllletlon  of  Duty 

40  Off  Limits  Area 

41  Failure  to  Appear 

OTHER 


42  Unlawful  or  illegal  entry 

43  Larceny  of  Private  Property 
(including  shoplifting) 

44  Damage  to  Private  Property 

45  Larceny  of  Government  Property 

46  Damage  to  Government  Property 

*7  Housebreaking 

*8  Burglary 

49  Armed  Robbery 

50  Grand  Theft  Auto 

51  Burning  A  Destroying 

52  Attempted  Theft 

53  Lost  Property 

54  Misappropriation  of  Government 
Property/Funds 

55  Possession  of  Stolen  Goods 
VIOLENT 

56  Communicating  a  Threat 

57  Firing  Fire  Anas  from  a  Public  Highway 

58  Malicious  Mischief 

59  Aggravated  Assualt 

60  Disorderly  Conduct 

61  Resisting  Arrest 

62  Murder 

63  Rape 

64  Kidnapping 

65  Attempted  Suicide 

66  Harassing  Phone  Calls 

67  Boat  Threat 

68  Reported  Death 

69  Child  Abuse 


SICK  CALL  ROSTER  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 


Tally  the  frequency  of  the  sick  calls  from  each  company  dun 09  the  month  covered  by 
this  report.  Tally  the  sick  calls  for  the  odd  numbered  days(e.g.  1st.  3rd,  5th,  etc.) 
in  column  A.  Tally  the  sick  calls  for  the  even  numbered  dayste.g.  2nd,  4th,  6th,  etc.) 
in  column  6.  Use  hash  marks  to  indicate  the  sick  calls.  Separating  the  sick  calls 
by  odd  and  even  days  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  statistical  reliability  of  the  data. 


UNIT 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ON  SICK  CALL 


|  Battalion 
I  Company _ 


6 


Column  A  (odd  numbered  days) 


Column  B  (even  numbered  days) 


APPENDIX  B 


A  TAXONOMY  OF  RACIAL,  ETHNIC,  AND  SEXISM  PROBLEMS 

One  of  the  secondary  objectives  of  the  present  study  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  taxonomy  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  sexism  problems  which  occur  in  the 
Army.  Using  the  company  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  these  problems  were  to  be 
related  to  the  following  general  areas : 

1.  Cross-cultural  communications, 

2.  Minority  justice  and  discipline, 

3.  Polarization,  and 

4.  First-line  military  leadership. 

As  an  initial  step  in  the  development  of  this  taxonomy,  LJA  reviewed 
the  previous  research  conducted  for  the  armed  services  which  dealt  with  these 
issues.  Based  upon  the  results  of  these  studies,  a  preliminary  list  of  prob¬ 
lems  within  these  four  areas  was  developed. 

This  list  of  problems  or  perceived  problems  identified  in  previous 
research  was  then  used  to  develop  an  interview  protocol  for  gathering  addi¬ 
tional  data  on  racial,  ethnic,  and  sexism  problems.  The  protocol  was  used 
to  interview  19  NCOs  and  officers.  The  interviews  were  conducted  at  the 
site  of  the  pretest  of  the  survey  instruments  that  were  developed  to  assess 
the  causal  relationships  between  racial  harmony  and  unit  effectiveness. 

These  19  personnel  were  asked  to  list  any  racial,  ethnic,  or  sexism 
problems  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  about  in  a  military  unit.  Then,  they 
were  asked  what  the  chain  of  command  should  do  to  reduce  these  problems. 

In  addition,  the  list  of  problems  identified  in  previous  research  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  them,  and  they  were  asked  to  rate  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of 
these  problems  and  what  the  chain  of  command  should  do  to  prevent  or  reduce 
these  problems . 


Based  upon  Che  results  of  previous  research  and  the  survey  of  NCOs 
and  officers  at  the  pretest  site,  LJA  developed  the  following  taxonomy  of 
racial,  ethnic,  and  sexism  problems  which  occur  in  these  four  general  areas 


of  concern. 

Cross-cultural  communications 


1 .  Ethnic  or  racial  name  calling 

2.  Ethnically  or  racially  offensive  language  and  symbols 

3.  Ethnic  and  racial  stereotyping 

4.  Sex  stereotyping 

Minority  justice  and  discipline 

1.  High  minority  discharge  rate 

2.  High  minority  punishment  rate 

3.  Unequal  or  inconsistent  punishments  given  to  different  ethnic, 
racial,  or  sex  groups 

Polarization 

1.  Ethnically  or  racially  motivated  fights  and  arguments 

2.  Interracial  group  harassment 

3.  Voluntary,  de  facto  segregation 

4.  Racial  groups  banding  together  to  defy  authority 

First-line  military  leadership 

1.  Degrading  treatment  of  groups  by  NCOs  and  officers 

2.  Discrimination  and  sexism  in  promotions 

3.  Discrimination  and  sexism  in  duty  and  work  assignments 

4.  Ethnic,  racial,  and  sexual  favoritism  in  granting  of  leaves 
and  passes 

As  previously  mentioned,  respondents  were  asked  to  judge  the  frequency 
of  occurrences  of  certain  general  or  specific  ethnic,  racial,  or  sexist 
problems.  The  responses  to  these  items  are  summarized  in  Table  20. 


Table  B-l 


Judged  Frequency  of  Occurrence  of 

Selected  Ethnic 

,  Racial, 

and  Sexist 

Problems* 

Problem 

Response 

Frequently 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

Ever 

No 

Answer 

1. 

Ethnically/racially  motivated 
fights  and  arguments 

3 

14 

2 

2. 

Degrading  treatment  of  groups 
by  NCOs  and  officers 

2 

3 

11 

3 

3. 

Interracial  group  harassment 

1 

3 

13 

2 

4. 

Name  calling 

4 

6 

7 

2 

5. 

Use  of  ethnically/racially 
offensive  language  and  symbols 

1 

7 

8 

3 

6. 

Racial  group  solidarity 

12 

1 

6 

7. 

Cross-cultural  communications 
problems 

3 

7 

4 

5 

8. 

Banding  together  to  defy 
authority 

2 

2 

13 

2 

9. 

Discrimination  in  promotions 

1 

9 

4 

5. 

10. 

Discrimination  in  work/duty 
assignments 

1 

3 

10 

5 

11. 

Racial  favoritism  by  NCOs 

3 

5 

7 

4 

12. 

Ethnic/racial  stereotyping 

4 

5 

7 

3 

13. 

Sexism  in  work/duty 
assignments 

3 

1 

3 

12 

14. 

Sexism  in  promotions 

1 

6 

12 
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Problem 


Response 


Frequently 

Sometimes 

Hardly 

Ever 

No 

Answer 

15. 

Sexism  in  granting  leaves/passes 

6 

13 

16. 

Sexism  caused  by  first-line 
military  leadership 

2 

2 

3 

12 

17. 

Sex  stereotyping 

2 

3 

14 

18. 

Sexism  in  training 

1 

1 

2 

15 

19. 

Sexism  in  guard  duty 
assignments 

2 

3 

14 

20. 

Sexism  in  justice/discipline 

3 

3 

13 

*  Due  to  the  length  of  the  interview,  a  number  of  respondents  did  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  complete  all  the  items.  This  accounts  for  the  relatively 
high  number  of  "No  answer"  responses  to  items  13-20. 


APPENDIX  C 


RACIAL  CLIMATE  ITEM  POOL 


1.  Within  the  last  eight  weeks,  how  many  racial^ncidents 
occurred  in  your  company  that  you  know  or  hfcind  about? 

(NOTE:  Racial  incidents  might  include  such^Nin^s  as  f^gyts, 
thefts,  arguments,  etc.)  A 

NONE  0123456789  0B<S&!VE  TNCI^C^ 


2.  How  often  do  members  of  your  company  ft^r£ 
interfere  with  their  work? 


conflict 


snS^li^Fork  in  sepal'sxfe^roups 
ies^V  another  group)  Aw  yy 


1  st: 


VERY  FREQUENTLY  87654 


3.  In  my  opinion.  Blacks  and 
(all  Blacks  in  one  group, 

STRONGLY  AGREE  8  7  \ 


4.  Has  your  job  perf^ssMj 
giving  commands  Ion] 

VERY  MUCH  y*V  6\ 


5.  Blacks  arfll^ites  ww^iJbe  bettd5^V#&  i^/hey  liV^d 
worked  on^Vw^h  member  of  theirowns^ce. 


AGREE 


i^hi  worse  bi 
^lif  feren/ 


QdKrVoup  t 


■:<ss 


STROJPL1 


t^ir  o^^^ce. 


5AGREE 


6.  rn  jjpuH  comptoyr  have  race  re 
vth^^^_'i*Whtweeks  ?  A 


7^^Tnl^nswer  to  t^eS^aSQr  i>rob 
^taaek^  and  WhifsW^S^ 


STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


weeks? A  /VN 

7  /  2 

j^^sS^^to  tal 

2  7  8  SI 


or  bad  during 


o to tal  separation  of 


8  STRONGLY  AGREE 


8.  In  your  company,  have  rabO^Ja\ions  been  getting  better  or 
worse  during  the  last  eightSsaAs? 


GETTING  BETTER  87654321  GETTING  WORSE 
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ites  to  da 


company 


en  figlyre^be  tween  BlacjreXn^tJn*^ 
^^NWER>r  2  3  Y  8  ^^Vs^feNTLY 

Vx  /^O  Aav 

16.  and  Wh4^e~sol<H£rs  hang  aroi 


Y  AGREE 


s  in  my 


b%^l  and  Whi^esoicHers  i: 
after  duty  hourb^^^/  ^ 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE  1  /Tv 


8  AffivVi 

^7 


hang  around  together 


678  STRONGLY  AGREE 


17.  In  your  company,  do  Black  swiaiers  get  together  and  make 
Whites  feel  unwelcome  In  company  areas  that  are  supposed  to 
be  open  to  everybody? 


VERY  FREQUENTLY  87654321  NEVER 


C28 


the  rules  t' 


APPENDIX  D 


UNIT  EFFECTIVENESS  ITEM  POOL 


1.  Assume  a  military  union  had  been  establishe 
Would  you  have  joined  a  military  union  iryf 
weeks  if  you  had  been  given  the  chance? 

DEFINITELY  JOINED  8  7  6  5  A  3  /Os 


recognized . 
st  eiglftJ 


)EFINlTSgf  NOT 
MSNED 


2.  During  the  last  eight  weeks,  how/raJffeh^^^fci^^^ity  time  mi  ( 
been  spent  working  on  individuaCo^grobp^raKing  ex4$x£b^sN, 
(Percent  of  your  time  spent  on  tr^n^^ 


ALL  OF  ^ 

MY  TIME  100%  95%  90%  /Stt 


70%  65% 


50%  45%  40%  35%  30: 


10%  none  of^ 

wtek?Vhow*much  of^upiht  njfib  has  4>«en 
Making?  /osKV  . 


3.  During  the  last  afcgt^wteks^howemuch  oL»^pi 
spent  sitting  a»unaaWi^KnotVi.ng?  / a/i 
(Percent  of  you^N^Tn^fioenc^WLng  nothings , 


ALL  OF  > 

MY  TIME  100% 


V^S^5%  jtlW  25%  20%NSL 


s 


ght  weekdy^? 
)ldie^6(ErSE4) spent  on  illegS 


ULOT^MLI 


^ch  dtg%^™s{“^ve  enlisted 


53#  50%  ^45%  40: 


^5^S90%  i 

xTN>  4 

35fS30%  25i 


0%  853L  8c 


70%  65%  60% 

«%  10%  5%  0%  NONE 

-OF  ENLISTED  SOLDIERS' 
TIME 


5.  Have  you  ever  been  arrest 
(Circle  one  number)  C 


e  police  or  MPs? 


Yes /more  than  once - 2 


Do  you  follow  a  policy  of  making  your  comp 
combat  ready? 

NEVER  12345678  VERY  FREQufil 


How  many  of  the  enlisted  soldiers (E^E<^^ 
violate  Army  rules  to  make  your  comparlj^oi 
(Circle  a  percentage  number) 

ALL  ENLISTED 

SOLDIERS  100Z  95%  90% 

50%  45%  40%  35%  30% 


How  many  of  the  eniy*ted^^l3!k^rsTS^-E4)  ’ 
like  to  make  your  pmp^Nv  w^Hk  aHd  ineff 


trong  and 

< 


company 


ENLIST 


ny  woul 


ALL  ENLISTED 
SOLDIERS  1003 


50%  45%  4 


f  80% 
20% 


your  company  make 
your  company? 

NEVER 


12.  In  the  last  eight  weeks,  holSaany  times  have  enlisted  soldiers 
(El-E4)in  your  company  insulted  a  member  of  the  chain  of 
command? 


NONE  0123456789  OR  MORE  TIMES 


13.  Within  the  last  eight  weeks,  how  many  incidents  of  destruction 
of  personal  or  government  property  in  your  company  have  you 
seen  or  heard  about? 


NONE 


OR  MORE 


14.  From  your  observation,  how  many  of 
your  company  do  you  think  had  sex  at 
prostitute  within  the  last  eight  we 

ALL  ENLISTED 

MEN  100%  95%  90%  85%  80% 

45%  40%  35%  30%  25%  20%  ^15% 


15.  Within  the  last  eight 
company  that  you  heard 
occurred  even  if  no 
the  appropriate  aut^ 

NONE  012 


16.  Within  the  lgfct 

members  of  you^cotnfrany 


18.  WitHJft  the  last^^^^^aeks 
(El-E4)in  your  com^OT  bro 
be  punished  for?  (NOTE: 
civilian  laws,  and  comp^n 
enlisted  soldiers  in  you 
whether  or  not  the  soldiers 


5%  0%  NO 

ENLISTED  SOLDIERS 


)f  the  enlisted  soldiers 
thft  they  could  reasonably 
fer  to  Army  Regulations, 
Indicate  how  many  of  the 
broke  laws  regardless  of 
^caught  or  punished. 


ALL  ENLISTED 

SOLDIERS  100%  95%  90%  85%  80%  75%  70%  65%  60%  55% 

50%  45%  40%  35%  30%  25%  20%  15%  10%  5%  0%  NO  ENLISTED 

SOLDIERS 


B65 


81 


VERY  FREQUENTLY  8  7  6  5  A  3  2  1  NEVER 


E45 


60.  Jfat 


commander  \  ^ 


eihynt,  thiar  sfcldier '  s  perf< 


ODCSTASDI 


6 1  /Niat^Vour  f ir»Oce>ee 


2S>. 


duty  was. 


iEQUATE 


In  my  judgementT'S^^"' 
OUTSTANDING  876 


'sol<l/e^j^ 


nuance  of  duty  was. 


1  INADEQUATE 


62.  Rate  your  platoon  sergeant /sWtion  chief. 

In  my  judgement,  this  soldier's  performance  of  duty  was. 


OUTSTANDING  87654321  INADEQUATE 


APPENDIX  E 


LEADERSHIP  ITEM  POOL 


1.  My  company  commander  is  friendly  and  easj 
STRONGLY  AGREE  8765432 

2.  My  first  sergeant  is  friendly  and^^^tl^J^n^oach. 

STRONGLY  AGREE  8  7  6  5  ^3  2  'V.  STRONGLY  DISJ 


3.  My  company  leaders (CO, 
into  operation. 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE  1 


4.  My  company  leader 
equals . 


STRONGLY  DISA| 


5 .  My  compan; 
harder. 


one  and  how 


STRONGLY  AGREE  12345678  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 


A43 


25.  Have  you  been  punished  by  your  company  1 
within  the  last  eight  weeks? 

(CIRCLE  ONE  NUMBER) 


rs(C0.1SG 


26.  Ai^e  company  leaders  (C0»1SG) willing 
Efficiency  Report(OER,EER)so 
soldiers (E1-E4) from  unneeess 

NEVER  1  2  3  4  5  6 


27.  Are  your  company  leader^CO,]^G)wi'NJ.ng 
punished  by  their  s^fcrion^?H(M^ct  s 
soldiers  (El-E4)with^rofcltensS^^^ 

VERY  FREQUENTLY  yCsTNOsa  2 


28.  Are  company  IBqdei^/COilBS^filling 
welfare  ini^de^^^^Mt^e  the 
soldiers  (A^EvWn  yb^rqpmpany? 


6  7  8 


NEVER  <^3 


-2 


29.  In 


ild  your 


he  comp 


B60 


33.  Do  company  leaders (CO, 1SG) talk  favorably 4  at  themsg^ves 

in  front  of  the  whole  company? 

NEVER  12345678  VERY  FR 


34.  Do  company  leaders (CO, 1SG) feel  t 
in  the  company  set  a  bad  example? 

VERY  FREQUENTLY  8765 


Idlers  (E1f^4) 


35.  Do  company  leaders (CO, IS 
examples  to  the  compan; 


VERY  FREQUENTLY  8 

36.  How  often  do  coi 
sitting"  enlis 

NEVER  1  2 


37.  Are  enlisted 
the  ki 


NEV 


in  pu^Vy^^S^'baby- 
oldi^»s(ES/4)?  Os  A. 

tenSql(!^qrsCb£E4) in  >sr>uk^ih»£?ly 

LoA^f  wor^^heWare  reqydi^jWi^  eheir  leaders  tbJdo? 


leaders  I 
■her  enlistl 


je  a  bad 


^  yithirSAe  last 
Opportunity  s — 
LRCLE  ONE 


5  4 

^htswee^ .  i 


relations/ equal 
n  your  company? 

elations  seminars - 0 

relations  seminar - 1 

race  relations  seminars - 2 

i  race  relations  seminars — 3 

or  more  race  relations - 4 

inars 

*0.  Are  company  leaders (CO, 1SG) out  to  get  enlisted  soldiers 
(El-E4)who  cause  problems? 


B62 


B71 


C68 


VERY  FREQUENTLY  87654321  NEVER 


D44 


5A.  Does  your  company  commanamj^/ive  up  to  his  own  rules? 
VERY  MUCH  8  7  6  5  A  3  2  1  NOT  AT  ALL 


50%  45%  40%  35%  30%  25%  20%  15%  10%  5%  0%  NONE 

OF  MY  TIME 


F19 


e  you  explained 
nd  words  to  soldiers 


73. ^n  the  last  hov  4 

^Vectoic  or  raPM^JSl§^s>tfr es ,  cys 
^^^£n  indivrd^a^j^ls? 

NEVER  0  12  3*4  >CfcVv7VJ3  9  OR  MORE  TIMES 


74.  In  the  last  eight  weeks7s>ifrpwJA>f  ten  have  you  ignored  a 
problem  you  knew  about  because  you  didn't  think  it  was 
serious  enough  to  require  intervention? 


75.  In  the  last  eight  weeks,  how  often  have  ^oiXtried  t^ireak 
up  groups  of  soldiers  that  were  stickj^g^ogVther  w the 
own  race?  C  x. 


NEVER  012345678 


76.  In  the  last  eight  weeks,  how  often  nS^e 
racially  mixed  recreational  opp?Jfcmnit« 


iORE  TJ 


Ranged 


NEVER  0123456  7 


OR  T*RE  TIMES 


APPENDIX  F 


TABLES  OF  RESULTS  OF  FACTOR  ANALYSES 


LIST  OF  TABLES 


Table 


1.  Racial  Climate  Item  Pool  Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >_  .35 

on  Rotated  Factors . 

2.  Unit  Effectiveness  Item  Pool  Questionnaire  Items  Loading 

.35  on  Rotated  Factors . 

3.  Leadership  Item  Pool  Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >_  .35 

on  Rotated  Factors . 


4.  Leadership  Strategies  Item  Pool  Questionnaire  Items 
Loading  >  .35  on  Rotated  Factors . 


Table  F-l 


Item  Number 


Factor  Loading 


Item  Description 


Factor  1  -  Continued 


Number  of  racial  incidents  within 
last  eight  weeks 


Item  Number 


Factor  Loading 


Item  Description 


Factor  4 

C43 

.77 

Other  racial  group's  rules  are 
good /bad 

C44 

.81 

Other  racial  group's  rules  are 
Fair/unfair 

C45 

.47 

Respondent's  rules  are  good/bad 

Factor  5 

C13 

.38 

Racial  conflicts  interfere  with  work 

C17 

.58 

Race  relations  good/bad  during  last 
eight  weeks 

C19 

.52 

Race  relations  getting  better/worse 
during  last  eight  weeks 

C2I 

.39 

Good  solutions  for  racial  problems 
within  the  company 

Factor  6 


Table  F-2 


Unit  Effectiveness  Item  Pool 
Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >  .35  on  Rotated  Factors 


Factor  Loading 


Item  Description 


Factor  1 


.50  Percentage  of  time  enlisted  soldiers 

spend  on  illegal  activities 

.71  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 

violate  rules  to  make  company  powerless 

.71  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 

would  like  to  make  company  weak 

.41  Feel  it's  right  to  make  company  strong 

.41  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 

have  had  sex  with  a  prostitute  within 
last  eight  weeks 

.44  Number  of  fist  fights  in  company 

within  last  eight  weeks 

-  .52  Percentage  of  blacks  who  talked 

about  dealing  with  leaders 

-  .50  Percentage  of  whites  who  talked 

about  dealing  with  leaders 

-  .67  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 

talked  about  organizing  an  underground 
group 

-  .66  Percentage  of  white  enlisted  soldiers 

who  talked  about  organizing  an  underground 
group 

-  .66  Percentage  of  black  enlisted  soldiers 

who  talked  about  organizing  an  underground 
group 

-  .42  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who  act 

as  if  they  don't  want  to  be  promoted 


Table  F-2  (Continued) 
Unit  Effectiveness  Item  Pool 


Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >_  .35  on  Rotated  Factors 


Number  Factor  Loading 


Item  Description 


Factor  1  -  Continued 


D39  -  .47  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 

rebel  against  what  leaders  ask  them 
to  do 

D65  .58  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 

break  rules  on  purpose  to  try  to  get 
out  of  the  Army 


Factor  2 


B13 

.35 

Respondent  follows  a  policy  of  making 
the  company  strong  and  combat  ready 

D13 

.38 

Respondent  would  report  for  duty/ 
go  AWOL  if  company  sent  overseas  to 
fight 

D36 

-  .49 

Respondent  feels  like  protesting 
actions  of  company  leaders 

D38 

-  .41 

Respondent  would  like  to  be  free 
of  company  leaders'  authority 

E36 

.40 

Company  members  process  paperwork 
efficiently 

E50 

.42 

Effectiveness  of  company  compared 
to  other  units 

E75 

.60 

Rating  of  company  commander 

E76 

.54 

Rating  of  first  sergeant 

E77 

.50 

Rating  of  platoon  sergeant 

Table  F-2  (Continued) 

Unit  Effectiveness  Item  Pool 
Questionnaire  Items  Loading  ^  .35  on  Rotated  Factors 


Item  Number 

Factor  Loading 

Item  Description 

Factor  3 

E37 

.38 

Members  of  company  show  up  on  time 

E40 

.48 

Members  of  company  cooperate  with 
each  other 

E42 

.47 

Members  of  company  keep  areas  clean 
and  orderly 

E43 

.56 

Members  of  company  get  jobs  done 
right  without  direct  supervision 

E45 

.51 

Members  of  company  do  high  quality 
work 

E48 

.39 

Overall  work  effectiveness  of  company 

Factor  4 

B33 

.57  ' 

Enlisted  soldiers  in  company  make 
money  by  selling  pot 

B35 

.38 

Enlisted  soldiers  in  company  insult 
chain  of  command 

B49 

.67 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 
smoked  pot 

B65 

-  .50 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 
broke  laws  within  last  eight  weeks 

Factor  5 

E38 

.35 

Members  of  the  company  fail  to  work 
together  as  a  team 

E39 

.39 

Members  of  company  display  orderly 
conduct  off  post 

Item  Number 

Factor  Loading 

Item  Description 

Factor  5  -  Continued 

E46 

.44 

Members  of  company  fall  to  maintain 
and  properly  wear  uniforms 

E47 

.50 

Members  of  company  do  just  enough 
work  to  get  by 

Factor  6 

B39 

.56 

Number  of  incidents  of  property 
destruction  during  last  eight  weeks 

B45 

.56 

Number  of  thefts  in  company  during 
last  eight  weeks 

B47 

.46 

Number  of  fist  fights  between  company 
members  during  last  eight  weeks 

Factor  7 

D33 

.58 

Good/bad  for  enlisted  soldiers  to 
rebel  against  company  leaders 

D35 

.68 

Fair/unfair  for  enlisted  soldiers  to 
rebel  against  company  leaders 

D37 

.56 

Better/worse  person  if  you  rebel 
against  company  leaders 

Factor  8 

D56 


•51  Try  Co  break  as  many  rules  as  possible 

without  getting  caught 


D57 


.61 


How  often  respondent  seriously  violates 
law 


Table  F-2  (Continued) 


Unit  Effectiveness  Item  Pool 


Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >  .35  on  Rotated  Factors 


Item  Number 


Factor  Loading 


Item  Description 


Factor  8  -  Continued 


Respondent  s  overall  respect  for 
the  law 


Factor  9 


Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  in 
company  respondent  would  trust  in 
battle 

Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  in 
company  who  would  actively  fight  enemy 
in  battle 


Factor  10 


Enlisted  soldiers  in  company  close 
during  last  eight  weeks 

Enlisted  soldiers  in  company  distant 
during  last  eight  weeks 


Factor  11 


Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 
talked  about  organizing  an  underground 
group 

Percentage  of  white  enlisted  soldiers  who 
talked  about  organizing  an  underground 
group 

Percentage  of  black  enlisted  soldiers  who 
talked  about  organizing  an  underground 


Table  F-2  (Continued) 


Unit  Effectiveness  Item  Pool 
Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >_  .35  on  Rotated  Factors 


Item  Number 

Factor  Loading 

Item  Description 

Factor  12 

C46 

.60 

Percentage  of  blacks  who  talked  about 
dealing  with  leaders 

C49 

.60 

Percentage  of  whites  who  talked  about 
dealing  with  leaders 

Factor  13 

A69 

.63 

Percentage  of  time  spent  sitting 
around  during  last  eight  weeks 

Factor  14 

E48 

•  .  36 

Overall  work  effectiveness  of  company 

E50 

.42 

Effectiveness  of  company  compared  to 

other  units 


E52 


.40 


Number  of  improvements  necessary  to 
make  this  company  the  best  one  served 
in 


Table  F-3 


Company  commander  is  friendly  and 
easy  to  approach 


A18 


.37 


Leaders  put  suggestions  made  by  group 
into  operation 


Item  Number 


Factor  Loading 


Item  Description 


Factor  2  -  Continued 


Leaders  put  suggestions  made  by  the 
group  into  operation 


B46 


•  64 


Leaders  treat  all  groups  as  their  equals 

Leaders  risk  poor  OER/EER  to  protect 
enlisted  soldiers 


Table  F-3  (Continued) 


Table  F-3  (Continued) 


Leadership  Item  Pool 

Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >_  .35  on  Rotated  Factors 
Item  Number  Factor  Loading  Item  Description 


Factor  6 


E14  .64  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 

agree  with  leaders  about  who  deserves 
punishment 

E18  .61  Percentage  of  enlisted  soldiers  who 

agree  with  leaders  about  who  deserves 
promotion 


Factor  7 

A22 

.43 

Leaders  pressure  enlisted  soldiers  to 
work  harder 

A26 

-  .46 

Leaders  threaten  members  not  keeping 
up  with  company  requirements 

A28 

.52 

Platoon  sergeant  pressures  enlisted 
soldiers  to  work  harder 

A30 

-  .49 

Platoon  sergeant  threatens  members  not 
keeping  up  with  company  requirements 

Factor  8 

E68 

.61 

Company  commander  lives  up  to  own  rules 

E69 

.50 

First  sergeant  lives  up  to  own  rules 

Factor  9 

A24 

.42 

Leaders  pressure  enlisted  soldiers  to 

do  better  work 


Factor  10 

E66 

.44 

Leaders  promote  "brown  nosers" 

Item  Number 


Factor  Loading 


Item  Description 


Table  F-4  (Continued) 


Leadership  Strategies  Item  Pool 
Questionnaire  Items  Loading  >_  .35  on  Rotated  Factors 

i  Item  Number  Factor  Loading  Item  Description 

i  r. 

l  Factor  2  -  Continued 


F34  .72  Number  of  hours  spent  seeking  advice 

from  enlisted  leaders  about  discipline 
problems 


Factor  3 


F13 

.47 

Percentage  of  time  spent  on  training 
exercises 

F19 

.72 

Percentage  of  time  spent  on  adminis¬ 
tration  duties 

F22 

.41 

Percentage  of  time  spent  on  discipline 
and  punishment 

Factor  4 

F22 

.40 

Percentage  of  time  spent  on  discipline 
and  punishment 

F25 

.54 

Percentage  of  time  spent  on  race 
relations 

Factor  5 

F37 

.47 

Number  of  on  the  spot  corrections 
administered 

F42 

.39 

Number  of  racially  mixed  recreational 
opportunities  arranged 

